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bad as it appeared may be confirmed in a real instance of 
an incorrigible child, whom courts and policemen and in- 
stitutions have dealt with in vain, suddenly succumbing 
to the first real natural kindness it had ever received, and 
in the home of a good farmer and his wife in the country 
developing good ‘traits and losing bad ones with most 
unscientific thoroughness. The Christian way needs 
oftener, indeed, to have combined with its pity severe 
measures, but there is one great justification for its care 
for the humanity which otherwise would perish, that out 
of the wretched remainders there may prove to be a few 
capable of rising, and a good many being made worth 
while where they are. No one is wise enough to say that 
any class is hopeless in advance. Many living mistakes 
are to be preferred to one dead one. 
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OPPOSITE experiences are sometimes but the reflec- 
tion of different temperaments under the same experi- 
ences. Irreconcilable conditions become under the 
magic touch of personality quite malleable. Commercial 
travellers who are successful do not stay in their rooms 
till people who want their goods tell them so. With 
the quick sense of fitness which prevents wasting time 
where no prospect pleases there goes a disposition to 
change the climate they enter. What would send one 
man away empty would challenge another to play his 
cards the better. Probably no one knows the difficulties 
and wastes of parish calling better than the ministers 
who do most of it and believe most in it. But it is the 
last place in the world for stiff rules and arbitrary com- 
pulsions. 
to people without calling much on them than any man 
has ever been who was accustomed to call a good deal. 


Chacundson gout. 
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It is probably true that more men than youths fail 
in temptation’s stress. If statistics got at the facts they 
would show that the worst sins and sinnings are found 
among those of mature years who are supposed to be 
seasoned against them. ‘They fall victims to the enemies 
that come in the ‘‘rearward of a conquered woe.’’ Ideals 
- Jose their edge. Sensibility gets calloused. Custom 
begets carelessness. Men fall because they run more 
risks as confidence increases. ‘They forget that there is 
an opening to perdition even next to the gates of heaven. 
They put dangers near because they think they are safe. 
When monotony fatigues the will, and neglect of the finer 
powers leads to atrophy, and tolerated compliances 
stretch the cords of obligation, and the wearisomeness of 
unremitting discipline relapses into vulnerable content- 
ment, and agnosticism infects morals, men, even good 
men, are in a dangerous case. The sad tragedies of falls 
from heights thought surely attained generally explain 
themselves. Men have deemed themselves strong enough 
to do anything safely, and they have grown out of the 
primary fidelities which no one can neglect. It spells 
failure for even a virtuoso to neglect his practice. And 
when any man thinks he has outgrown the ten com- 
mandments, he had best shadow himself. 
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Ir was a great discovery in chemistry when a mordant 
was obtained which fixes the dye that otherwise would 
fade and wash out. It would be a great thing for re- 
ligion if there were a spiritual mordant which would 
make the colors of religion stand the sun and rain of 
experience. We have had some such mordants and 
they have held the colors an extraordinary length of 
time. The authority of a church and of tradition 
does this for many people. The Bible has served as 
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such a medium of fixity. But it has come to pass that 
these mordants do not prove what is claimed for them. 
However fast they hold in some minds, they do not hold 
where they are most; needed, and no condemnations and 
threats make them hold. ‘That fact no one can dispute. 
The mordant we propose never failed where it was used. 
It is the mordant of use. Speakers find that what they 
learned with difficulty, and retained imperfectly in ad- 
vance of speaking, became fixed in mind by the speaking 
as by no effort of the memory. ‘The intense concentra- 
tion and stress of delivery burned the ideas in, so that 
they became branded in the mind. ‘Thinking about 
religion never reaches the assurance which using it brings. 
Once to have prayed in time of stress, once to have found 
that “perfect disenthrallment’”’ which Lowell said is 
prayer, sets religion beyond the blight of doubt. Such 
experiences fix something deep within which even sub- 
sequent moods of depression cannot remove. When 
they cease to be felt they do not cease to be believed in. 
Then, if not now, we say, we prayed; and no gloom of 
depression affects the fact, and no glare of question fades 
it. This mordant holds. 
vt 


WE have heard people say, ‘““My minister,” as if they 
owned him. ‘They often use this expression when they 
are objecting to something their minister has done or said. 
Generally the assumption is that what is being objected 
to is something they would blame no one else for doing or 
saying. ‘The minister is held to a standard which is 
sometimes ridiculously artificial and insincere. It im- 
plies that he not only is supposed to do their thinking 
and praying for them, but also their living. He is not so 
much an example as a sample; and, unlike the samples 
which we are told are given salesmen in better quality 
than the manufacturer has any intention of delivering, 
the sample the minister is expected to be is of a kind no 
one either expects or wants. Ministers who turn out 
such products are avoided by their fellow-men, and their 
teaching is as little valued in the community as the paper 
of a man with no credit. It is true that, like men in any 
important position, the minister must pay heed to the 
proprieties of his position, but to get petrified with such 
proprieties is a sad fate. Vitality is the best propriety. 
The ministry needs manliness a good deal more than it 
needs ministerialness. 


The Things that Remain. 


In the Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Mercier there is 
one sentence we have not seen quoted, which deserves its 
place in the brave address which will be remembered and 
cherished through all time. ‘One of you,” he wrote, 
‘“‘who is reduced to a state by robbery and pillage bor- 
dering on total destitution, said to me lately, ‘I am living 
now as I wish I had lived always.’” 

It is not possible to enter into the feelings of a man who 
under such circumstance has lost everything that made 
life comfortable and secure. It may, therefore, appear 
to some who read his words that this man could hardly 
have been sincere, or that he was speaking out of a 
momentary height of emotion which could not be per- 
manent. But the words bear the mark of candor and © 
truthfulness, and they were spoken to one in whose ears 
no insincerity could ring true; and they are consonant 
with human nature. We do not care as much as we 
think we do for most of the things we enjoy. When +5 
circumstances bring us into primitive conditions, and we 
are thrown on slender resources, there is a surprising — 
relief in finding that the things we can no longer have _ 
trouble us incomparably less than the things that re- — 
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main gratify us. We appreciate at their full value the 


possessions we took for granted before with no thought 
of their worth. ‘The friends that companionship at such 
times tries; the sifting of social worth; the testing of 
loyalties; the sweetness of sleep, and its full enjoyment 
under conditions which would ordinarily banish it; the 
reduction of anxiety to the vanishing point as to clothes 
and shelter, so life is preserved; the gratefulness for food, 
so that what was thrown away before becomes worthy 
of the grace before any meat; the sense of freedom, as if 
prison doors had been opened; the natural turning from 
self to thoughts of others; and the sharing of food and 
goods by a natural communism, which realizes without 
effort the brotherhood of man,—these are a few hints of 
what happens when hardship thoroughly ploughs into life. 
There is no time or hope for worry. Anxiety becomes 
ridiculous. Suddenly life becomes chief. All the things 
which hitherto made life are negligible. The real things 
loom up and assume their just proportions. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when one finds the 
secret of enduring these so great disasters, and tastes 
the water of life at the springs, he should say, “I am 
living now as I wish I had lived always.”’ Men have said 
it who would themselves have thought it impossible be- 
fore. They have found how much better a true life 
could be than a life full of falseness and pretence, just be- 
cause it proved what before was a matter of conventional 
faith. ‘‘Be not anxious for the morrow,” has been read 
in Scripture to pious listeners who never really heard the 
meaning in the words till they learned from necessity not 
to care for things for which they were coining their souls. 
If the best thing in the world for multitudes of good 
people were really prayed for by their ministers it would 
be that they might be blessed with real want, that they 
might know what it is to be hungry, and what the good- 
ness is that stops hunger with food, that for their ago- 
nizing over reduced incomes they might have no more 
than would feed them and clothe them and lodge them, 
and know how great such wealth is above the poverty 
which has none of these, that they might learn of the 
good woman who sells toy balloons at the street corner 
how to keep self-respect and nobility of mind and grate- 
fulness on the few dimes that now fill a purse once as 
rich as theirs, and that they might learn from praying 
for their daily bread what a prayer can be. ‘Those who 
heard the words of the good Cardinal, ‘I exhort you to 
accept with all your hearts the privations you have to 
endure, to simplify still further, if it is possible, your 
way of life,”’ had a great privilege. ‘To accept with all the 
heart privations, to simplify still further the lot already 
complained of,—that is the highest nobility. 

To this need the world has offered its homage, and Car- 
dinal Mercier says, ‘‘Our distress has moved the other 
nations. England, Ireland, and Scotland, France, Hol- 
land, the United States, Canada, have vied with each 
other in generosity for our relief. It is a spectacle at 
once most mournful and most noble. Here again is a 


_ revelation of the Providential Wisdom which draws good 


from evil.’”’ But we cannot receive the gratitude which 
not only, in this letter, is expressed by a Cardinal, but by 
king and people is repeated in words of deepest sincerity, 
and specially toward our country for its unexampled 
generosity,—we should not receive such gratitude as our 
best return. Our best return is the spirit of endurance 
and sacrifice we have seen, and the teaching of the time. 
In the great lesson which has been written in letters of 
fire and blood we have been given far more than we have 


given. We have been taught in living deeds how the 
_ things we build life of last. We have seen what crumbles 


destruction, what suffers without loss, what can 
f 
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crushing defeat comes and horrors beyond measure, still 
holds its face forward and its heart unflinching. Men of 
every church and men of no church are of one church 
when Cardinal Mercier speaks of patriotism and en- 
durance. They take up his words: “The laws of con- 
science are sovereign laws. As long as we are required 
to give proof of endurance, so long shall we endure. Let 
us bemoan ourselves no more. Let us deserve the coming 
deliverance. Let us hasten it by our virtue even more 
than by our prayers. Courage, brethren! Suffering 
passes away; the crown of life for our souls, the crown 
of glory for our nation, shall not pass away.” 


The Ford Method of Conversion. 


The extraordinary effect of the organization of industry 
in the Ford Motor Company upon the character and 
welfare of employees is so significant that we cannot 
forbear making generous quotations from the answers to 
questions of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, published in the Survey of March 20, 1915. 
We do so in order to suggest a comparison between the 
methods of converting men and women by revivals 
and by the training here shown to be practicable in 
industry. One of the defences of the revivalist’s methods 
is their effect on the habits and lives of those who are 
influenced by them. We are told how savings-bank 
accounts are swollen, how saloons close for want of pat- 
ronage, how homes and neighborhoods are improved. 
For the sake of such harvests, we are bidden to tolerate 
the repulsive elements in a revival campaign and look 
at the practical effects realized. We notice that in all 
this a great advance has been made. ‘The number of 
souls saved for some other life is not, as formerly, the 
sole test of success. It is tacitly admitted that the bet- 
terment of life here is to be reckoned. We gladly credit 
all that is claimed in these directions. But we suspect 
that much more might be done without using degrading 
emotionalism, and ignorant teachings, and dishonoring 
notions of God and man; that a poor religion need 
not be employed to produce a good life; and that, for 
direct benefit to those who work, the methods referred 
to excel the revivalist’s method, and that they have the 
added advantage of a wider reach, and more lasting, 
because more disciplined, good. 

Profits are shared in this company with workers of 
these four classes: Married men living with and taking 
good care of their families, single men over twenty-two 
years of age who are of proven thrifty habits, young 
men under twenty-two years of age, and women, the 
sole support of some next of kin. A record of facts is 
made in the case of each individual, and every employee ~ 
qualifying under the above, able to use the money con- 
structively, for the good of self, dependents, and the com- 
munity in general, is awarded a share according to 
schedule. Wages are paid according to skill, and skill is 
divided into degrees of skill. Forty men, good judges 
of human nature, explain opportunity, teach American 
ways and customs, English language, duties of citi- 
zenship, counsel and help the unsophisticated employees 
to obtain and maintain comfortable and congenial sani- 
tary living conditions, and exercise also the necessary 
vigilance to prevent, as far as possible, human frailty 
from falling into habits or practice detrimental to sub- 
stantial progress in life. The whole effort of this corps 
is to point men to life and make them discontented with 
a mere living. 

The purpose was to do substantial justice to co-workers. 
The result is not regarded as in any sense a gift or charity, 
but only due reward for service. The object was simply 
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to better the financial and moral status of the men. No 
man is influenced to change his modes of living, his 
habits, or character, in order to qualify under the profit- 
sharing plan, if he does not willingly so elect. Fear 
and worry in the struggle for livelihood to properly 
provide for home and dependents, with the dread of 
what might happen if the job is lost, have practically 
been eliminated. No man is discharged from the ser- 
vice of the company until he has proven utterly unfit 
from every standpoint. If he fails to make good in 
one department, the foreman of that department sends 
him to the clearing-house, and he is given repeated trials, 
if necessary, until he makes good, or it is proven that he 
does not want to succeed. ‘The approval of one of four 
men is required before a man can be dismissed. 

Bank accounts show an increase during the first six 
months of 130 per cent. Life insurance carried, 80 
per cent. Value of homes owned outright, 87 per cent. 
Value of lots owned outright, 86 per cent. Careful 
medical survey reveals a substantial improvement in 
physical attributes. Upward of two hundred men 
have been influenced and helped to obtain citizenship 
in the United States. Hight thousand families have 
changed their place of residence since the plan was 
started, and a study of the districts into which they 
have moved shows that the migration has been from 
poor and squalid to healthy, sanitary quarters, with 
environment conducive to health, happiness, and com- 
fort. Employees are rarely among the unfortunates 
in the prisoners’ dock. Among the Poles, of whom heavy 
drinking is characteristic, sobriety has become the rule 
rather than the exception. The non-English-speaking 
are taught the rudiments of the English language, and 
after three months’ operation the school grew from about 
two hundred members to approximately eleven hundred, 
and the paid teachers were replaced by volunteers from 
the Ford Motor Company, some of whom had had ex- 
perience in school work; but most of them are foremen, 
sub-foremen, and men from the ranks, and are simply 
enthusiastic individuals eager to help along a good work 
and better the condition of their brother-men. ‘“The- 
oretically,” says Mr. Ford, “some persons may argue 
that we have no right to inquire how a man lives at home, 
so long as he does his work at the factory; but we are 
talking of conditions, not of theories. Experience shows 
that the interest taken in employees as to their indi- 
vidual welfare is most desirable from every standpoint, 
not only that of the employee and his family, but of the 
business itself. Private philanthropies may, and prob- 
ably do, do some good. Of course they are not ade- 
quate. But my idea is justice, not charity. I have 
very little use for charities, for philanthropies as such. 
My idea is, aid men to help themselves. Nearly all 
are willing to work for adequate reward. We have all 
kinds of cripples in our employ, and they are making 
good. We have a great many who have been in prison 
and who are outcasts from society. Every one of them 
is making a good showing and is gaining in self-respect 
and strength of character. We will guarantee to take 
every man out of Sing Sing and make a man of him.” 

We picture all the good results of revivals, and all 
that is claimed for them, placed beside the results here 
proved to be practicable in industry, and our estimate 
. 1s that the Ford method of conversion will show more 
fruits than the Sunday method, and our assurance is 
that they will have a more lasting quality. If all em- 
ployers of labor could use such methods,—and more 
and more employers are using methods that face their 
way,—we should have the things for which we are asked 
to tolerate revivals, and we should have more of them, 
and we should keep them; and we might be spared the 
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revivals. Then religious teachers could keep to their 
work of teaching and preaching, of spreading right ideas 
and instilling inspiring truths of religion. ‘There would 


be little excuse fof vulgarity in religious appeal, less | 


excuse for repulsive absurdities of doctrine, least excuse 
for antiquated machinery of salvation. When the 
prisons are emptied by men who know how to take 
their occupants and make men of them, revivalists will 
be relieved of their best excuse for existence, and churches 
will have a clear field and a large constituency. 


Current Copics. 


‘THe State Department at Washington was confronted 
last week by a new phase of the many-sided problem of the 
enforcement of neutrality in the War of the Nations. 
This time the issue was presented to the administration 
in the form of a protest from Germany against the con- 
struction of the duties of neutrality as defined in the re- 
sponse made by the United States to the issuance by the 
British government of the Orders-in-Council outlining the 
nature and scope of the blockade of the Allied nations 
against Austro-German maritimecommerce. In his memo- 
randum on the subject, Count von Bernstorff, am- 
bassador from Germany, pointed out that, in the German 
view, the American interpretation of the principles of 
neutrality amounted, in the present exceptional inter- 
national situation, to the rendering of active aid to the 
enemies of Germany in the exportation of munitions .of 
war as well as of food supplies. It was announced at the 
end of the week that the State Department is preparing a 
reply to the latest representations made by Germany on 
a subject that is engaging the best attention of American 
diplomacy and international jurisprudence. 
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A FEATURE of the situation on the European Continent 
at the beginning of the week was the circulation of persist- 
ent reports, in every case lacking any semblance of offi- 
cial confirmation, of tentative endeavors by belligerents, 
notably Austria-Hungary, to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities as an opportunity for the opening of negotia- 
tions for peace. One of these rumors emanated from Pe- 
trograd, where it was represented that Austria, having 
become convinced of the hopelessness of its cause, was 
about to make preliminary overtures for a separate 
settlement with the Allied powers. Another report, cir- 
culated from Italian sources, had it that Turkey had 
come to the conclusion that the psychological moment had 
arrived for an offer to discuss terms. In each instance the 
rumored negotiations were to be undertaken independently 
of Germany, which would thus be left without an ally. 
To these allegations vigorous denials were forthcoming 
from Vienna and Constantinople, as well as from Berlin, 
the centre of the energy of the Teutonic allies. 
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In the mean while, events on both Eastern and Western 
fronts of the battle-line, estimated to stretch for 1,656 
miles, indicated a concerted attempt by Russia and the 
Anglo-French forces to take the offensive on a general 
scale. In the Carpathians, the Russian invaders of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire were pushing their operations 
with an energy which was making the problem of the 
defenders increasingly difficult, owing to the seemingly 


inexhaustible supply of reinforcements which the Russian - 


general staff was pouring westward. Amid the inco- 


herency of affirmation from Petrograd and denial from | 


Vienna and Berlin the fact appeared to stand out with 
some clearness that the Russians are carrying out with 


marked success their project to force the line of the Car-_ 
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bring a great army into the plains beyond, for a general 
invasion of the granary of Austria-Hungary. ‘To avert 
such a disaster, the Austrian and German commanders 
were reported to be hurrying a vast armament of about 
thirty army corps for the defence of the Hungarian plains 
before the Russians should establish themselves south of 
the Carpathians. 
wt 


THE struggle for the possession of the lines of the Car- 
pathians constitutes one of the notable pages of the his- 
tory of modern warfare. The Austro-Hungarian army, 
reinforced by German divisions, has performed prodigies 
of valor in the face of a numerically superior foe. On 
the other hand, the Ryssians, determined to lose as little 
time as possible in the invasion of Hungary, evidently as 
a movement in conjunction with operations on the West 
front, have spared no effort in their assaults upon strong 
positions, rendered still stronger by the rigors of wiuter. 
When the story of this great struggle is told, there is reason 
to believe, it will be found that the trenches of the Car- 
pathians have taken a terrible toll of lives. Expressions 
of admiration for the gallantry of the defenders are not 
lacking among the comments of Russian soldiers who have 
been taking part in the assaults upon the mountain passes. 
All accounts agree that the valor.of the assailants was 
matched by the bravery of the defenders in a contest 
which might well be considered one of the most dramatic 
of the war. 
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On the Western front the Allies are hammering with 
determination, and at heavy cost to both sides, against 
the tip of the “V”’ which the Germans have thrust into 
the French lines south of Verdun. ‘The aim of the Allied 
forces in this region is to break down the German defence 
and capture or invest Metz, and thus open the way for 
an invasion of Germany, the objective of the operations at 
the beginning of spring. German resistance at this point, 
however, has been so determined that the Allies are ap- 
parently no nearer the attainment of their purpose than 
they were at the beginning of March, it appears from 
the official reports from Berlin. At other points in the 
long line of contact, it has been established by official re- 
ports, the French are making slow progress, which has 
been maintained since the British success at Neuve 
Chapelle. Every yard of ground gained or lost by either 
side on the Western end of the hostilities represents many 
lives and much treasure—lives and treasure which civili- 
zation can ill spare. 
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WHILE the armies are in a closer death-grapple than 
ever before on the Continental battle-fields, Italy is ap- 
parently coming nearer to the crucial moment when she 
must decide whether she will maintain her present atti- 
tude of neutrality, or plunge into the war as an ally of 
Great Britain, Russia, and France. In Russia especially 
the prospective intervention of Italy as a belligerent is 
awaited with lively interest, as Italy’s claim to the 
Adriatic littoral now held by Austria bids fair to conflict 
with Russia’s designs for the establishment of Servia on 
the Dalmatian coast. Dalmatia, historically considered, 
is included in the region which Italians regard as “ Unre- 
deemed Italy.”’ Within the past half-century, however, 
Slavic influence, stimulated by the very power which 


now finds itself hard-pressed by Russia as the champion 


of the Slavs, has spread so rapidly that the majority of the 


ae: people inhabiting Dalmatia, including the ancient city of 


aad now be said to be Slavic. And there is 
believe that Dalmatia has been promised to 
y her great protector, Russia. 
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patios: the chief natural defence of Hungary, and to 


To avert a clash with Russia in the event of an expansion 
of Italy on the Adriatic, the government at Rome is be- 
lieved to have entered into an agreement with Russia 
whereby Italian claims to Dalmatia will be abandoned 
in favor of Servia. In the popular mind, however, this 
concession does not appear to possess any attraction as 
a method of adjusting conflicting aspirations. The war 
party in Italy, accordingly, is clamoring for the annexation 
of Dalmatia, along with the other coveted Austrian prov- 
inces, to the Italian kingdom, in the event of a victorious 
participation in the war by the Italian people. As the 
vociferation of the man in the street is assuming a more 
and more important place in the agitation in Italy, there 
is danger that all the carefully laid plans of the govern- 
ment at Rome to avert a conflict with Russia while 
carrying out the unmistakable desires of what is probably 
the majority of the people, will be set at naught by the 
same clamor which is surely driving the Italian ministry 
into a declaration of war against the Dual Monarchy, 
with which Italy is nominally in alliance. 


Brevities. 


Human life is the one unbroken experience of the 
centuries, the organic history of the race from the begin- 
ning. We divide it into past, present, and future, into 
secular and sacred, into physical and spiritual, but it is 
the gradual evolution of the composite life of man hid in 
the life of God. 


In speaking of the “Acid of Criticism’’ in a recent 
magazine, Dr. Hugh Black frankly admits that we have 
to accept the fact that Biblical criticism has come to 
stay, and that it is no use merely opposing or fighting 
it. He says, ‘It is like trying to sweep back the ocean, 
to say to the mind of man, ‘Thus far, but no farther.’”’ 


Temples may rise and decay, cathedrals be built and 
sometimes destroyed, creeds formulated and changed, 
doctrines defended and assailed, sermons preached and 
hymns sung, and yet these are not religion; they are 
but expressions of the religious instinct and the religious 
experiences of men, things, and creatures growing out 
of the life, the spirit, and the power of personal religion. 


At the opening and dedication recently of the Angell 
Memorial Hospital for Animals in Brookline President 
Lowell of Harvard said that it had always been a pet 
theory with him that “the degree of civilization can be 
measured by the width of human sympathy,” and that 
“animal suffering stands on the same plane as human 
suffering, and that every creature capable of suffering is 
entitled to the sympathy of man.” 


A typical Scotchman is reported to have said that he 
personally ‘‘was always open to conviction, but he would 
like to see the man who could convince him that he was 
wrong.”’ It is hardly necessary to say that many other 
people besides the Scotchman have this same kind of 
open-mindedness. To say that we cannot be changed 
in our convictions reveals an unconscious egotism which 
is comical and an ignorance which is deplorable. 


That so beautiful a thing as a flower—an orchid, a 
tulip, or a hyacinth—could in a few days be unfolded 
from a plain green stalk, or root, is one of the many 
miracles of nature. Here we have exquisite forms and 
delicate textures, the whole range of colors and hues, 
the most delicate odors, and a wonderful floral architect- 
ure of the petals and blossoms, all so surprising and 
intricate that we could not believe it possible if we did 
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not see it accomplished. If this is possible, coming 
from the simple root or bulb, what may not be possible 
when the soul of man shall blossom into forms of love, 
goodness, kindness, and good will! 


Letters to the Editor. 
Parish Calls. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The experience of another man may contribute some- 
thing to the present discussion of pastoral calling. My 
ministry of a dozen years has taught me to be purpose- 
ful in pastoral work. Local calls, as such, I may make 
alone, but more often with my wife. House to house 
routine work by streets is not worth while. When a 
minister calls, at home or office, it should be upon a 
specific errand worthy the time and attention of busy 
people. ‘he old and sick should be seen and cheered, 
and calls should be made outside of school hours to make 
the acquaintance of the children. Every parish prob- 
lem affords an opportunity for the minister to meet his 
people in a vital relationship. Every disaster or sorrow 
should be a summons. His work among the poor will 
give him many a purposeful call from hovel to mansion. 

Personally, I ‘am finding that to have my study in 
the church building and maintain regular office hours 
there brings me into touch with many people and does 
away with some calling. In this way the church build- 
ing has become a relief station for the poor, an employ- 
ment bureau, and is identified with the lives of people 
in a new way and to a larger extent. By means of the 
telephone appointments are made and many interviews 
had in the minister’s study. 

The surest way to interest the man whose co- 
operation we need is to come at men with a specific re- 
quest for advice or aid. It is better to ask a man for 
a hundred dollars in the interest of some good cause 
than to let him think us idlers. A purpose should be 
contrived, where a call is desirable on general principles, 
rather than to leave the impression of aimlessness and 
vacuity. Louis A. WALKER. 

MippDLEBORO, Mass. 


Carlyle as a Man of Peace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In his article on ‘Three Men of Peace,’”’ published 
in your issue of April 1, Mr. Dansingberg unquestion- 
ably does well to include Hugo Grotius and David Starr 
Jordan, but is he quite justified in including Thomas 
Carlyle? ‘True, the brief passage which he quotes from 
Carlyle about the sixty Dumdrudge men who were 
made by their governments to go and “blow the souls 
out of one another” for no earthly cause is a keen satire 
on the stupidity and wickedness of war, and as such 
has justly become a famous little anti-war classic. A 
few other passages of somewhat similar import might 
be cited from Carlyle’s writings. For all of these we 
may well be grateful, but unfortunately we have in 
these only one side and I fear a quite subordinate side 
of a writer who is strangely full of inconsistencies and 
self-contradictions. I wish I could believe that the 
sum total of the influence of Carlyle’s writings has been 
for peace and against war. ‘The two works to which 
he gave the largest amount of labor were his ‘“‘Cromwell”’ 
and his ‘Frederick the Great.’ Both of these are 
far enough removed from peace documents. Unques- 
tionably, his “Frederick” is his magnum opus. ‘To it 


he devoted fifteen of his most strenuous years, and into 
it he put his whole heart and all the energies of brain. 
What is the character of this work? Probably I should 
hardly exaggerate if I called it as powerful a defence 
of war and militarism as the world ever saw, not ex- 
cepting anything from the pen of Treitschke or Bern- 
hardi. His “Life of Cromwell’ is not quite so bad; 
but, as a justification of militaristic ideals and of the 
right of might, it surely goes far enough. One of the 
most curious and most serious embarrassments that 
British men to-day find in their just condemnation of 
Prussian militarism is the fact that Frederick, the father 
of that militarism, has as his most distinguished defender 
and -eulogist, Thomas Carlyle, an eminent writer of 
Great Britain. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
New York, N.Y. . 


The Reason Why. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Christian Register of February 4, the treasurer 
of our Unitarian Association calls attention to “‘ two facts,” 
which he gives as explanations of our lack of missionary 
energy. One of the facts is a belief, among us, that 
somehow the money given the Association is consumed 
within itself; the other, a belief that it is richly endowed 
and needs nothing. Whence come these beliefs? Why 
do they exist? 

To the mind of the writer they exist because of our 
methods. In her youth she was very familiar with the 
idea that the Association consumed our contributions. 
But, as she looks back, she sees that our people, in re- 
volting from ecclesiasticism, turned from creeds to 
deeds. Consequently, we have been training up two 
generations of our children to do for others, for town, 
city, and state. The Social Service Department has 
collected very interesting statistics and facts showing 
that Unitarians are leaders in every activity for social 
and political uplift. ‘‘As ye sow, so shall ye also reap.” 
We have sown the seed of philanthropy in young hearts, 
and it has blossomed, ripened, and in maturity it has 
borne the fruit of philanthropy. 

When shall we begin to plant the seed of doing for 
our own religion, of doing for our own churches? We 
have begun to teach our children who were the ‘“ Pio- 
neers of Religious Liberty.”” (How many of my readers 
can name them?) Have we begun to teach them about 
the men and women of our own church who, in the last 
forty years or more, have been martyrs to the truth? 
What do our Sunday-schools learn of the lives of such 
men as John Heywood of Louisville, Eliot of St. Louis, 
Starr King of San Francisco, and Samuel J. May? If 
you cannot, or do not, hold up before our children ex- 
amples of loyalty and devotion to our church, how can 


you expect them to be loyal and devoted to it? If. 


your Sunday-school works to raise money for a school 
for crippled children, or to clothe a child in a day nur- 
sery, and you never ask it to raise money to buy chairs 
or hymn-books for a Sunday-school that has neither, 
you must expect to see the children grow into devoted 
servants of the state, but not of the church. If you 
choose as speakers for your Alliances a man from ‘Tus- 
kegee, or a woman from a school in the Tennessee moun- 


tains, your money will flow to schools and not to churches. | 


If your Alliances make a study of the creeds of various 
sects, they will come out, intellectually and theologically, 
Unitarians, and, very possibly, thankful that they are 

“not as other men are.’ 


Congregational, Methodist, Episcopal, and Presbyte- 
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But if every Alliance were 
to take up the year books and the papers of the Baptist, — : 


a 
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organized missions, the way in which every least Sun- 
day-school or women’s guild is kept in closest living 
touch with those missions; if our Alliances and men’s 
clubs and Sunday-schools would examine the methods 
by which tiny streams of pennies and mites of effort 
become tributary to one great, fruitful river,—I believe 
we could catch a great contagion and an enthusiasm 
that would cause our river of giving to become a Mis- 
sissippi. 

In the last forty years of the nineteenth century we 
were steadily inoculating our children with the vac- 
cine of brotherly love, and it took well. We were nearly 
immune from church giving. We are a race of philan- 
thropists, giving annually millions to every kind of be- 
neficent or preventive agency—and $50,000 to religion. 
If only a human being was lame, blind, deaf, poor, un- 
employed, diseased, abandoned, wounded, we were 
ready to do for him to the utmost; but we let his soul 
starve. 

There are those who believe that Unitarianism, as a 
sect, or church, has no future, because it is merely ‘“‘a 
way of thinking.” I have heard two of our finest preach- 
ers so define it. I beg leave to differ from them funda- 
mentally. No man can find support in dire need,. or 
strength ‘“‘in weariness of spirit, in loneliness of strife,” 
from a way of thinking. ‘Thoughts will not do the work. 
He must have a few firm, bed-rock, unshakable beliefs. 
He must have convictions born of study, thought, re- 
flection, and experience. He must have a faith that 
he has fought to retain, struggled to get, worked for, 
suffered for. President Charles W. Eliot, out of his 
experience in India, has testified that our Unitarian 
faith is a great faith to die by. It is even a better faith 
to live by, when we may not die. ‘There was no mere 
“way of thinking” in the faith of Jesus. In the ten 
or fifteen years in the wilderness, when he is lost sight 
of, he fought and struggled for the faith that made him 
the great Founder of Christianity. He believed in 
brotherly love, in helping the lame, the blind, the out- 
cast, the wounded; but into the racking griefs of the 
heart he poured his balm, to those who were disheartened 
he gave courage, to the weary of spirit he gave rest 
unto their souls, to the laden he gave a light burden, 
to the hungry for righteousness he gave meat, and to 
those who thirsted for the living waters of truth he 
gave till they thirsted never again. 

That is what I believe our Unitarian faith can do. 
I believe there is no other faith so near to the faith of 
Jesus in its purity, simplicity, its practical application 
to the day’s work, in its sustaining strength, and in 
its marvellous insight, truth, and spiritual power. I 
believe it has a message, not merely to the intellectual 
and cultured, but to the hearts and needs of the ignorant 
and lowly, because it teaches, what Jesus taught, that 
we are children of God, sharing his goodness and power. 

So, then, call your missionaries, not once a year into 
Tremont Temple, but often into your Sunday-schools, 
your Alliances, your pulpits, and let them, ask them, 
to tell the children and the people what our faith has 
done for them, what it is doing for others, in Dallas, in 
Oklahoma, Duluth, or Manitoba; ask them to tell of 
the needs they see and hear and know, and I believe 
we shall no longer think that the Unitarian Association 
(why not the Unitarian Missionary Association?) con- 
sumes within itself our contributions, or that it has more 
money than it knows what to do with. Then, indeed, 
we shall begin to make our gifts, not in the last month 

of our fiscal year, but in October. Nay, more, I be- 


lieve we shali give, not merely once in twelve months, 


t once in three. 


« *, 


“This ought ye also to have done.” 
ra CATHERINE W. Faucon. 
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At Spring Tide. 


BY BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN. 


A flash of blue in the heavens 
That dewy bright appear; 
A bird’s sweet song of rapture 
And overflowing cheer; 
A glint of gold on the meadows; 
A flush of pink on the hedge; 
And the velvety green of the clinging moss 
On the swirling brooklet’s edge; 


An echoing laugh of its water, 
Flashing o’er pebble and stone,— 

Freed at last from the fetters 
Of icy Winter’s throne; 

A mellowing flood of sunlight, 
Followed by gentle rain, 

That thrills each slumbering atom 
To new-born life again; 


A vision of green grass creeping 
Over each dale and hill,— 
Starred with the golden glory 
Of opening daffodil; 
The sweetness, borne by zephyrs, 
Of a light and fragrant scent, 
That Spring’s unfolding beauty 
To the gladsome earth has lent: 


We welcome your glad presence, 
O heralds of the Spring,— 
Fair prophets of the glory 
That beauteous June will bring! 
And pulsing through the silence, 
Awakening every clod, 
Is a mighty Power, yet tender, 
The Loving Heart of God! 


The False Logic of Force. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


When Epaphroditus, the Emperor Nero’s profligate 
freedman and the cruel master of Epictetus, was sub- 
jecting his slave to torture by twisting the poor bond- 
servant’s leg, the imperturbable victim, as the story goes, 
only smiled quietly and warned his master that he would 
break the leg unless he desisted; and when the bone did 
finally snap he merely observed, “‘ Did I not tell you that 
you would break it?” It is true that this anecdote, if 
we trust the evidence of Simplicius, the commentator 
on the ‘‘Encheiridion,” is probably a mere invention to 
explain the known fact of lameness in Epictetus, who 
seems to have been weak in body from an early age; 
but it appears to accord so well with the Stoic’s general 
character and teachings that one is inclined to think it 
ought to be true if it is not, and that it illustrates how. 
Epictetus would have conducted himself in the circum- 
stances described, and how he might have derived a 
little half-malicious satisfaction or amusement from the 
violence of a master so blinded by passion as to injure 
his own property for the sake of venting his wrath. 
Epictetus may, on the other hand, have been one whose 
practice did not always chime with his abundant pre- 
cepts (of which four out of at least eight considerable 
books written down by his affectionate pupil, Arrian, 
survive), and it is much to be regretted that Arrian’s life 
of his teacher, from which the real nature of the man 
might perhaps have been more accurately learned, has 
been lost. One rather significant anecdote has come 
down to us, in the pages of Lucian, relating that when 
Epictetus took it upon himself to remonstrate with the 
philosopher Demonax and to advise him to take a wife 
and beget children, since this was a part of every philoso- 
pher’s duty to the world, Demonax retorted upon his 
celibate counsellor by answering, ‘‘Give me then, Epic- 
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tetus, one of your own daughters.” Possibly Epictetus 
had this incident in mind when he gave utterance to 
the maxim found among the extant fragments, ‘As the 
stone which tests the gold is not at all tested itself by the 
gold, so it is with him who has the faculty of judging,” 
and again, ‘‘It is shameful for the judge to be judged by 
others.” But this is straying from the subject of the 
futility of force. 

When one turns the pages of the past and reviews, for 
example, the forty centuries or more of ancient Egyptian 
history as it is now in some of its outlines known to us, 
and when one notes the succession of dynasty to dynasty 
(to the number of thirty-one), with the devastating 
wars that, especially between the sixth and the eleventh 
dynasties, so often marked these changes, the futility of 
it all, in respect to any real progress or achievement, be- 
comes apparent, and one’s heart aches in imagining the 
misery that must for centuries have been endured by the 
wretched people. One Rameses or Tethmosis or Ameno- 
phis, or whatever his name may have been, follows on 
the heels of another; the worship of Ammon is by arbi- 
trary decree made to give way to that of Aton, or per- 
haps it is Thoth or Re or Horus that becomes the favored 
divinity of the hour; or the MHyksos, the so-called 
Shepherd Kings, invade and conquer the country and 
seek to impose upon it the worship of an entirely different 
set of gods, with Sutekh as the chief divinity; and the 
result is a storm of opposition, until the Hyksos are 
themselves at last driven out by a prince called Aahmes, 
who then sets up a new dynasty. Barren in the extreme, 
so far as any lasting significance is concerned, must the 
chronicle. of these revolutions seem to readers who are 
not professed Egyptologists. ‘The perusal of it is about 
as edifying as the study of recent Mexican history. 

In the annals of ancient Greece from the Peloponnesian 
War onward one finds another obvious example of the 
impermanence of military conquest. On the overthrow 
of Athenian supremacy at the hands of oligarchic and 
militaristic Sparta and her allies, the victorious rival 
of Athens held the leadership for a generation, then lost it 
to Thebes, which in turn was supreme for a decade, after 
which, disintegrated and weakened by stich a succession 
of internal wars, Greece was fruit ripe for the plucking 
when Macedon put forth her hand; and upon the in- 
evitable decline of Macedonian power the Roman Empire 
stood ready to annex both Macedonia and Greece. 

It is indisputable that in all such clashing of worldly 
interests the situation wears, to him who is in the thick 
of the fray, a complexion very different from that which 
it presents to the distant on-looker. It is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts a Lysander or an Epaminon- 
das or an Alexander; but even so there must be now and 
then a lucid interval when a glimmering perception of 
the weary sameness and triteness and uselessness and ig- 
nominy of this tiresomely recurrent conflict of brute forces 
manifests itself. Aside from moral considerations, there 
is in physical conflict such a lack of originality, such a 
stupid surrender to animal instincts, such an entire 
absence of anything like calm reason, of any of that 
beauty of conduct modelled on an inwardly cherished 
ideal, of all artistic detachment, all freedom of the spirit, 
that one would think almost any ills of the flesh prefer- 
able to so base an enslavement of the nobler powers of 
mind and soul. Imposing one’s will by force is a logical 
absurdity, for not only is one’s will not thus imposed, 
though there may be an outward and temporary obe- 
dience to it, but also there is in this attempted exercise of 
power a subordination of one’s freedom of will to the 
blind dictates of passion. Those who hold that when 
honor calls one must fight, and, if necessary, lay down 
one’s life, have not said the last word on the subject, 
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though it is commonly assumed that nothing further 
remains to be said. How about the opponent and his 
sense of honor? Is our honor the only honor in the 
world? And may not a supposed sense of honor imply 
so narrow a view of the case that what is at first assumed 
to be a sense of honor turns out to be mere selfishness and 
arrogance and wrong-headedness? One is even tempted 
to query whether there may not be, in certain conceivable 
circumstances, such a thing as a noble sacrifice of one’s 
honor, and thereby the achievement of an even higher 
honor. But, obviously, this would simply amount to a 
new interpretation of honor, and would not be a real sacri- 
fice, after all. Emerson has taught us that “’tis man’s 
perdition to be safe when for the truth he ought to die,” 
but he has not added that this perdition is to be es- 
caped by the slaughter of our fellow-men. ‘They have 
as deep a dread of perdition and as ardent a desire for 
salvation as we. ‘The boundary that we think of as the 
frontier of our own dear native land is no less the frontier 
of our neighbors’ beloved country, and the road that 
conducts us home from that alien territory equally leads 
the alien back to the soil of his birth. It is the manifest 
incompleteness, one-sidedness, half-blindness, of much 
that passes for patriotism and is assumed to justify a re- 
sort to arms, that must make the judicious grieve. 
Probably in most acts of so-called patriotism there lurks 
a logical fallacy. 

To turn for a moment, and in closing, from the irrational 
aspect of force, violence wears for most of us, perhaps 
for all, an undeniably ugly countenance, though its fea- 
tures are not the same toalleyes. Toa person of delicate 
sensibilities, however, the repulsiveness is not unlikely 
to consist, partly at least, in the crassness, the grossness 
of it all, in the sacrifice of all the beautiful refinements, 
the delightful subtleties and surprises, the nameless charms 
and graces of existence, in the shameful narrowing down 
of the whole fair and spacious perspective of things, or, 
in a word, in the substituting of fetters and darkness and 
foul suffocation for freedom ‘and light and sweet fresh air. 

MaLpDEN, Mass. 


The Oldest Unitarian Catechism. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Through the courtesy of the Essex Institute, of Salem, 
Mass., and the kindness of Rev. Alfred Manchester, the 
writer has had the privilege of examining what seems to 
be the oldest Unitarian catechism in existence. ‘This 
precious pamphlet of forty-eight pages is regarded by 
the Institute as one of its treasures. It was prepared by 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, and printed in 1781 for J. Johnson, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. It is the fourth edition. 

Along with this pamphlet the Institute has loaned us 
another, almost as valuable. This is a reprint of the 
greater part of Dr. Priestley’s Catechism, prepared by 
Dr. Bentley and issued by S. Hall, in Salem, in 1785. 
A less perfect copy of this reprint was brought to our 
office by Rev. Edward D. Towle several weeks ago. Its 
antique appearance and evident historical value stimu- 
lated the search that had brought to light the perfect 
copy and the original from which it is taken. In Bent- 
ley’s Diary, under date of July 10, 1785, is the memo- 
randum, “ Distributed Priestley’s Catechism published in 
extracts for the purpose.” We have, then, the exact 
date on which this definitely advanced teaching of re-— 
ligion, under Dr. Priestley’s inspiration, was introduced 
into this country. 

The manner in which this catechism was alice to 
America and introduced to the Salem church, as narrated _ 
by Judge Waters, is given below in an extract taken © 


from the first volume of Bentley’s Diary. The Dr. 
Freeman to whom reference is made is the one whose 
ordination in King’s Chapel, Boston, marked such an 
important step in this country. ‘The extract from Judge 
Waters’s speech is as follows :— 

“Before Dr. Freeman’s ordination, Dr. Bentley had 
been visited by Rev. William Hazlitt, an Unitarian 
clergyman from England, and a friend of Dr. Priestley. 
William Hazlitt, the author, was his son and was born 
during his father’s residence in this country, which ex- 
tended through ten years. Mr. Hazlitt was the guest 
of Dr. Bentley and occasionally supplied his desk. He 
also preached at the First, as well as at the North Church, 
in this town, but he failed to please either of them, as 
they were not prepared to receive his views of Chris- 
tianity. While in Salem he compiled Priestley’s Cate- 
chism, which was adopted by Dr. Bentley as a substitute 
for the Westminster catechism which had been in use in 
our Society from its foundation.” 

Although Dr. Priestley’s Catechism is properly to be 
regarded as Unitarian, it is so largely in the historic 
sense, as its teachings represent rather the early stages of 
the Unitarian movement than its later attitude. Read- 
ing it with an appreciation of historical progress one 
overlooks the things we now express otherwise, and is 
mainly interested in the evidences that abound of the 
liberal attitude. Here is Unitarianism just putting off 
the restraints of orthodoxy and daring to speak in a 
vocabulary of its own. 

Thus, in answer to the question, ‘What is the Bible?”’ 
the answer given is, ‘‘The Bible is a collection of books 
written by good men, containing an account of what 
God has done for mankind, what he requires of them, and 
what they have to expect from him.”” Here is no miracle- 
writing, no plenary inspiration, no “only revelation” of 
God’s will. More explicitly, in answer to the question, 
“Tn what manner has God made his great power known?”’ 
he says, “God made this world, together with the sun, 
moon, and stars. He made all kinds of plants and trees 
to grow out of the earth. He made all kinds of animals 
to live upon it, and he made man the chief and most 
excellent of them all.” 

Again, to the question, ““Who was Jesus Christ?” the 
answer is, “Jesus Christ was a person whom God sent 
to teach men their duty, and to persuade and encourage 
them to practise it.’’ One looks in vain in the catechism 
for any reference to the miracle-birth, the exclusive son- 
ship, or the vicarious atonement. Dr. Priestley does not 
explicitly deny the eternal woe of the wicked, but he 
makes the determining cause of the soul’s salvation or 
perdition the voluntary choice of the individual and the 
result of his life. “The child is taught to say, “If I have 
been good, I shall go to heaven, and be happy forever”’; 
and, again, ‘If I have been wicked, I shall go to hell, 
where I shall be very miserable.” One is glad to miss 
the word ‘forever’ in this statement, which, as this 
answer immediately follows the other, is very significant. 

Dr. Bentley, in reproducing Dr. Priestley’s Catechism, 
makes several omissions, some of them being important. 
He omits the Ten Commandments, and Dr. Priestley’s 
teachings as to the nature of Deity, both omissions being 
apparently for pedagogical rather than theological 
reasons. But questions 8 and 9 in Part I. must have 
been excluded from Dr. Bentley’s reprint through a 
sentiment one would be glad to have attributed to Dr. 
Priestley. ‘They are as follows:— 

“8. Ou. What will God do if-you be not good? An. 
If we be not good, God will be angry with us and punish 


oo 4Us, 
“9. Qu. Is God able to punish you if you be not 


— 


good? An. Yes, God who made all things is able to 
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do all things. He can take away all our friends, and 
everything that he has given us; and he can make us die 
whenever he pleases.”’ 

There is one very significant change from Dr. Priestley’s 
Catechism made by Dr. Bentley. In the original, a 
critical reference is made to the ‘“‘Papists.’”’” ‘This Dr. 
Bentley leaves out, although he uses the rest of the pas- 
sage in which it occurs. This seemingly slight change 
brings out one of the most interesting episodes in early 
American history. In those days there were very few 
Catholics in Salem, and these had been placed by Bishop 
Cheverus, of Boston, under the pastoral care of Dr. 
Bentley, a Unitarian. For several years Dr. Bentley 
married, baptized, and buried the Catholics of Salem, as 
occasion required, as the regularly appointed pastor of 
the flock. When at last the Catholics became numerous 
enough to warrant the establishment of a church of 
that communion at Salem, a priest, Father Thayer, was 
sent from Boston for that purpose. Dr. Bentley wel- 
comed Father Thayer, took him into his own home for 
a fortnight, went with him on his rounds, and introduced 
him to the members of his flock, and in every way as- 
sisted in the establishment of the first Catholic church in 
Salem. This fraternal co-operation has not been for- 
gotten by the Salem Catholics, and when, a.few years 
ago, the Father Mathew Society of that city celebrated 
its semi-centennial, one of the floats in the great proces- 
sion represented Dr. Bentley, the Unitarian, welcoming 
Father Thayer, the Catholic, to Salem. 

Dr. Bentley omits Dr. Priestley’s treatment of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and his review of Jewish history. 
He includes, however, this strong statement of the su- 
periority of Christ over the prophets. He surpassed 
them, they both say, “in the perfection of his example, 
the purity of his precepts, and the importance of the 
motives by which he enforced them; more especially, he 
gave us more distinct information concerning a future 
state of rewards and punishments. He also put an end 
to the ceremonial law of Moses, sent his disciples to 
teach all nations the knowledge of God, and abolished 
the distinction between Jews and the rest of the world.”’ 

Truly, we have progressed since those days, both in 
our theology and in our methods of teaching; but while 
“the fathers had not all of Thee’’ they had much, and 
we seem great, as Lord Bacon says, because ‘‘we stand 
on the shoulders of the past.” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Call of the Mountains. 


BY REV. W. H. PULSFORD. 


The mountains are God’s messengers to men. It is 
on the mountains that men are bred. In the ease and 
plenty, the sloth and languor and richness of the fer- 
tile levels, human life does not blossom into its rarest 
and supreme quality. Somewhere in us all lies the passion 
for the hills. It may be for the rocky “hills of home”’ 
that called Stevenson. It may be that in despondent 
hours just in thought we travel back again where the 
sleepy wash of the salt water laps the granite bases of 
the dark outlines which stand, as they have stood for 
centuries, against the western sky, and we climb once 
more to the summits whence we see hill and valley, range 
after range, fade on the dim purple horizon into an un- 
measured beyond. With it all the sense of the eternal 
is born in us afresh, and we know ourselves as close 
linked to it, more intimately than words can tell. 

This is true not only of the refreshing and uplift of 
the mere physical reality of the hills, which in your dreams 
are still more near than they were under your boyhood’s 
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‘feet. It means more than that. It means to belong 
to the lovers of life’s high places, to ally yourself with 
those who have lived there, to appeal from the verdict 
of your gloom and your fear and your passion to the men 
who face such phantoms with a smile, who as sons of 
the mountains have won for you something of the calm, 
the steadfast largeness of heart, which are your very 
own. ‘To remember that you belong to men like these 
is part of the fellowship of the hills. 

Lest it should come to you that that may all be very 
well for men of the stature of a Moses, an Elijah, or a 
Jesus, but not for you, I link with it an appeal to your 
own high hours. Have you not had in your own expe- 
rience times which have been in very truth a prophecy 
and a foreshadowing at least of this very thing? Then 
lay hold of them with all your strength. Seek with 

eager insistence once more to make keen and quick within 

you that which you yourself have known. Appeal from 
your low level to your own heights. In “the high mo- 
ments when God has been near to us’”’ find anew the 
inspiration you need in hours of gloom. 

The mountain solitude is solitude only from our meaner 
selves, from the empty life and fellowship of the hour, 
from the inertness and dulled vision of the valley. It 
is big, pregnant, teeming with the intimate closeness and 
nearness, with the unsearchable fulness of that vaster 
life to which we belong. ‘The high hills of the earth, the 
high fellowship of the great ones of our humanity, the 
high memories of our own living, fill that solitude with 
a wealth that only those who have found it know. 

To me all three are linked together as varied forms 
of the appeal of the mountains to men. With many 
voices it summons us to the lofty communion which 
brings simplicity, sanity, confidence, which restores to 
us again the unsullied heart, like the heart of a little 
child, not of the moment, but of the unruffled vastness 
of the eternal. 

Is not that the meaning of worship? That we may 
be set free, uplifted, catch again the enchantment of the 
mountain-places, and go back to the valley to meet the 
rush and strain and battle of life, not as those who are 
without resource, but as men who deep in their hearts 
know well that they are kinsfolk of the hills. From the 
great hills of the earth, from the greater hills of highest 
unseen human fellowship, from the high places of our 
inmost souls, comes the secret of travelling like men 
that great life-road which, emerging from the silence of 
a past far beyond our sight, is lost at length in that which 
to the children of the hills is but the welcome and familiar 
presence of the infinite and the eternal. 

Carcaco, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every true man or woman is a conductor of that myste- 
rious life-giving power of truth and love which we know 
as the Holy Spirit, because it ever seeks to make holy 
spirits of us.—Charles G. Ames. 
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A little lifting of the heart suffices; a little remembrance 
of God, one act of inward worship, though upon a march 
and sword in hand, are prayers which, however short, are 
nevertheless acceptable to God.— Brother Lawrence. 
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To shape the whole future is not our problem, but only 
to shape faithfully a small part of it according to rules 
already known. It is perhaps possible for each of us, who 
will with due earnestness inquire, to ascertain clearly what 
he, for his own part, ought to do: this let him with true 
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heart do, and continue doing. The general issue will, 
as it has always done, rest well with a higher intelligence 
than ours.—Carlyle. ’ 


Love is the fulfilling of the law, not because it stands in- 
stead of other things,—truth, justice, and so forth,—but 
because it leads on to these, and supplies the moral 
motive power for them.—Brooke Herford. 


For Easter, 1915. 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


Lo, Peace hath left the earth, lo, Peace hath gone! 
The kindly Mother of our nights and days; 
The Mother with her sweetly fostering ways, 
But such pure eyes that none can look upon 
Save One alone. Her pure and perfect Son, 
The Prince of Peace, can give her gaze for gaze 
In love supreme and free from shamed amaze 
For that in purity their hearts are one. 


The Prince of Peace is hounded from the earth! 
Not even a stable where to lay His head 
That is not reeking with the ghastly dead, 
Slaughter and blight and pestilence and dearth!— 
Only the Cross is left, wherefrom in pain 
He shall proclaim His Peace—and rise again. 


The Choice. 


BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


In the sixteenth century an English publicist, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, discoursed upon the experiments 
which were then being made on cheap money, and he 
gave it as his observation that whenever two classes 
of currency, one cheaper, and the other more dear, were 
in circulation, the poor money necessarily drove the 
good money out of circulation, for the simple reason 
that persons preferred to pay their debts in the cheapest 
way possible. ‘The observation seemed to attract little at- 
tention at the time, but in the nineteenth century econo- 
mists took it up again and formulated it as Gresham’s 
Law, one of those laws which are, like natural laws, with- 
out exception. 

Something of the same thing occurs in regard to all 
that belongs to virtue and to duty. ‘There is the same 
principle of Gresham’s Law involved. Every duty 
or every virtue tends to deteriorate in the public mind; 
that is, whenever we have the chance of balancing the 
cheaper, poorer form of anything that is moral or spirit- 
ual with the more difficult and the more precious thing, 
the tendency is to pay our debts with the cheaper form 
of currency. Duty means just that, does it not, the pay- 
ing of our debts, the doing what we ought to do, for 
“ought” is but another form of owe, paying what we owe? 

Whenever we begin, under any form possible, to preach 
a moral ideal, to speak of duty or a virtue of any kind, 
there are always the two things in mind. There is a 
cheaper, a poorer, an easier way of performing our duty, 
and there is the more difficult way, and we choose the 
easier course. We follow the line of least resistance. 
So it happens that the great aim of life must always 
be to bring ourselves back again to the sterner meanings 
of the words which we have continually upon our lips, 


because, unless we continually re-examine ourselves, 


we are cheating ourselves by taking the easier way. 
Cheaper money, cheaper moral currency, is driving the 
true out of circulation in our own minds. re 


_ Long ago men realized that, that we are always try- as 
ing to find a substitute, a sufficient substitute for true 
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_ comfort, for consolation. 
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symbolism and of ritualism. Not that the ritual is 
not good for its own purpose, not that it is not well to 
have as beautiful a form as possible, but simply this, 
that when you have the stern moral duty and the sym- 
bolic expression of that duty, and try to keep them both 
in circulation, the cheaper thing drives the truer thing 
away. 

The cross is the symbol of self-sacrifice, the story of 
what Jesus suffered, how all alone he stood against 
the hostile world. ‘That is infinitely touching and beau- 
tiful, and it is natural that we should have all sorts 
of expressions of it, symbols of it; but do you think that 
every one who wears a crucifix, or every one who crosses 
himself, really feels the meaning of self-sacrifice, is will- 
ing to stand up against the world, against the religious 
world, it may be, which is threatening him and say, “I 
have come to bear witness to the truth; to this end I came 
into the world, and I am willing to suffer, if need be, for 
that”? ‘That, because it costs something, is a very differ- 
ent thing from crossing himself, or singing about the cross, 
or believing in the sacrifice of Jesus, or believing that he 
was the eternal Son of the Father; and, because it costs 
so much to live that kind of a life, people instinctively 
try to get a substitute for it, something that will do the 
same thing, transform it into magic. 

There is nothing so costly as the apprehension of a 
truth, of any kind of truth, to get some sort of spiritual 
certainty, to get down sometimes to bed rock and say, 
“Whatever else is true or false, this thing is true.” We 
all long for that sense of some kind of certainty, some- 
thing to stand on; but here we are in a world of illusion. 
We are so ignorant, we are so blind, we can’t see, we don’t 
know. Yet we want certainty, and we want certainty 
before we have earned it. We want certainty of a kind 
of thing we conceive of, and so we go to the priest, or to 
the church, or to the minister, or to the presbyter, or to 
the Bible, somewhere, saying in this childish way, “I 
want this thing. I want to be sure of something.” 


When we make that childish demand there are always - 


people ready to answer it. ‘‘Why, yes, my child. We 
will tell you all the certainties you want, give you the 
answer to all the questions which the wise men have been 
asking, so you will not have anything more to think 
about or to trouble you. Just accept this thing.’”’ ‘There 
are always people who are ready to say that, and there 
are always people who are ready to believe that. That 
is faith, the thing repeated, the thing somebody tells 
ou. 

* Now do you wonder that in a world like ours, with 
human weakness always trying to get something for 
nothing, always trying to get something before it is 
earned, that that is popular, that vast numbers of people 
flock to any one who will say that, and that it is handed 
down generation after generation? What happens? 
It simply drives out of the mind the very conception 
of reality. If you can get reality for nothing, why should 
you work for it? If you can get faith for the asking, 
certainty for the asking, why should you trouble your 


mind to think? It is so much easier not to think, just. 


to accept. 

There is that great demand in the human heart for 
We all want it’ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people. How shall we get comfort? 
How shall we be comforted, not merely in our ignorance, 
for we are all ignorant, but comforted in our moral 
imbecility, comforted in the thought that what we are 


__ is sufficient, comforted to go on in this world just as 


our fathers have been going on, and saying it is all com- 
2S all right? 
here anything that keeps the world back so much 
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That is the difficulty with all forms of 


as the premature demand for comfort? ‘To be comforted 
not merely in our afflictions, but to be comforted in our 
selfishness, to be comforted for what other people are 
suffering? That is the difficulty. It is so comfortable 
to be told that these people who are suffering do not 
suffer, that somehow life is different to them. They 
accept it. It is their way. So people go on, and we 
call it religion to have those things told them. That 
was what so enraged the old Hebrew prophets, those 
who were being asked to speak comfortably when they 
wished to speak truly. 

Now when we analyze what we call the virtues, aren’t 
we conscious that we are often satisfied with a conven- 
tional substitute for the reality? We talk of certain 
things and we call them virtues. Patience, tolerance, 
faith, love—with all these things we are familiar from 
our youth up. We are told that these are all good, but 
do we ever test these things, as men test their coins, 
when in doubt as to whether they are true? Do we 
see that these things ring true? 

That is always the question with us, and a great deal 
of that which passes for piety, for virtue, for goodness, 
does not ring true, and it is only when the hour for test- 
ing it comes that we know the difference; and then there 
is all the difference in the world. 

Take some of these things which are of the nature of 
virtue. Take such a word as patience. What does 
that mean to you? You talk of the time when patience 
ceases to be a virtue. Well, that is only another way 
of saying that that kind of patience never was a virtue. 
It is an adulterated coin. It passes for something that 
it is not. What is it to be patient? Just to let things 
go, take things as they come, not to exert ourselves to 
expedite anything, but simply to rest comfortably, as- 
sured that somehow, if we wait long enough, righteous- 
ness will come, if not in our day, in the days to come, 
and at any rate it doesn’t concern us? ‘There comes 
a time when we say that that attitude of mind ceases 
to be a virtue, which means only that there comes a 
time of awakening when we realize that that never 
was a virtue, that it was always an indication of mental 
and spiritual sluggishness, the attitude of the sluggard. 

But there is another kind of patience, and it is that 
which the man learns who is most in earnest, most de- 
sirous of accomplishing something, that which the man 
learns who throws himself absolutely into a cause, will- 
ing to be spent for it. Now he has an experience. It 
is that even when he has done his best, when he has given 
all, the thing he longed for is still delayed. He strives 
for it, tries to hasten it. By and by he finds himself 
thwarted on every hand. It takes so much longer than 
he had thought. Then there comes to that man rebellion. 
He feels that he has lost everything, that all his effort 
is in vain. 

Then, keeping on working, keeping on striving, he 
begins to realize the fact which the wisdom of mankind 
for ages has understood, but which comes to each indi- 
vidual soul as a new discovery. He realizes patience. 
Patience means simply that we are not alone in this 
world; that it is a great deal bigger than we thought; 
that thousands of other people are living here; that 
we are fighting, not against some specific thing, but 
against the inertia of the world. 

Then the man begins to work with time. He begins 
to see his ideal a little further away from him so far as 
fulfilment is concerned, but something for which not 
he alone or his little company are working, but something . 
toward which the great forces of humanity, of the uni- 
verse, of God, are working. So he is able to find new 
strength as he becomes conscious of these vast reserves. 
“T am not working alone, not for this little object alone. 
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The object is greater, the forces are greater, and it takes 
time to do it.” 

’ Now the really patient man is not the one who says, 
“Because it takes time, then I shall cease to do it.” He 
is the man who sees that all this working is for good. 
There was something often absurd, as it seemed to many 
people in reading the Bible, that people should talk of 
the patience of Job. Job is represented as being the 
most impatient man in his words of any of the Biblical 
characters, the man who refused to say that all was 
right when it was not right. When you think of it, 
we see there that that man of absolute rectitude refused 
to compromise on a moral question. A sublime patience 
came when the man said, ‘Here I stand. I do not 
understand, I do not pretend to understand why this 
evil has come upon me, and yet somehow I believe that 
God is with me even when I refuse to bow down as these 
friends of mine have done and accept the present condi- 
tion as absolute. I must wait for my vindication, and 
I can.” 

The man who has learned what his own ideal means, 
and how many things must be done to fulfil it, is the 
mani who knows what patience means. Resignation 
does not mean the easy giving up of the good we love. It 
means rather the revaluation of the good. It means, 
not giving up ambition, but the putting our ambition 
just a little higher. Every great word of ethics has a 
meaning vastly greater than the conventional mean- 
ing. It is only when we come, through a hard experience, 
to face the ultimate reality, that we understand what it 
means. 

We talk of the different virtues which men have agreed 
to face. Do they not all come back to this? They 
simply represent the unconquered soul under different 
circumstances. The lower instinct, when we come to 
a great difficulty, is to find some little hole through which 
we can creep out. We go around like hunted animals, 
trying to find a way out of the difficulty. The uncon- 
quered soul, in the time of difficulty, knows there is 
only one way of escape, and that is the upward way. 
It is the assertion of some spiritual power and energy 
not yet used, and so he is always looking for that way 
and that way alone. If worse comes to worst, what 
can he do? He cannot escape in the lower way, he can’t 
yield that which belongs to his spiritual nature. He 
says: “There is one way out. You may destroy me; 
you may kill me. I stand to testify to the truth. From 
the bitter cross itself there is an open way to the Father’s 
house and the Father’s love. I can stand as witness 
here. What can man do against me?” 

That was the way of Christ; that was the way of the 
martyr; that is the way of the hero,—always the open 
way, suddenly snatching victory out of defeat, gaining 
the undefiled rewards. That is all that human virtue 
means, that always there is the choice of the highest, 
always, under whatever difficulty, there is the choice of 
doing the thing that is worthy of a child of God. That 
is righteousness, that is peace, that is triumph. 

So our moral life, our spiritual life, must of necessity 
always be one of rediscovery of the wisdom of the world. 
We use these words which have come down to us con- 
ventionally. We use them in their smaller senses, and 
then at last there comes a time when we must choose. 
How shall you face the reality which comes to you? 
You try all the substitutes, all the petty ways out, and 
they all fail. Then comes to you the word which calls 
upon all that is within you to answer, and you realize 
that you have the making of the martyr, the hero, the 
child of God, that whatever comes to you may be faced 
loyally, reverently, cheerfully, patiently, lovingly. In 
the hour of greatest trial there comes to you again that 
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illumination, as you come to say to yourself, “Why, 
this is just what I have been hearing from the beginning. 
Now I know what the great words of religion mean.” 


We reject and refuse those stones which are the corner- 
stones of character and of life. Day by day we put 
them aside for what seems easier for us, and then at 
last, O God, we come to them again. We take them for 
ourselves. We use them for that building of God which 
is our own soul’s life. May we take them with new 
reverence, with the sense of their eternal meaning, as 
we learn that even as our fathers lived, with patience 
and with hope and with love, so must we in our generation 
live, as the true building of God. Build us up, O God, 
in that which is true, and, because true, eternal. Amen. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Religious Reserve.* 


Two difficulties especially beset religion as a working 
force among thoughtful people. One is to find an ade- 
quate terminology, which shall somewhat nearly ap- 
proach in expressive power the infinitely illusive realities 
with which religion has to deal. The other is to guard 
such a terminology, when once it has been accepted, 
from a too literal and insistent use. Nothing is so re- 
pellent to cultivated minds, for instance, as the too 
frequent familiarities which men take with the name of 
deity. Especially is this the problem of the one who has 
to deal professionally with religion, and who with all 
his handling of divine reality must not lose that which 
most truly characterizes it, its reticence and reserve. 
It is his function to declare the being of God, and to 
make real to others the relations which that Being sus- 
tains toward men. All other accomplishments on his 
part will fail without this fundamental fitness for im- 
pressing men with a sense of some one infinitely good 
and enduring above the passing shows of daily living. 
The true minister of religion is one who has walked and 
talked and lived with God. Amidst human limitation 
and change, the fixed lights of the Spirit for him stand 
out clear. For him at least, intellectual doubt and 
moral reaction have not dimmed the eternal verities of 
righteousness, truth, and love. The world remains for 
him God’s world, whatever men may have done to de- 
teriorate it morally; and he continually seeks to renew in 
others a consciousness of this essential worth of life and 
to spur them to a greater realization of it in themselves. 

The very attempt to do this, however, invites the 
danger of weakening the impression by straining the 
symbols and overworking the assurances of the Spirit. 
Religious experience and religious speech have not always 
been able to find common ground. The depth and 
reality of the one cannot always be converted into the 
objective power and effectiveness of the other. Even 
if the listener gets no sense of this impending danger, 
the speaker himself will feel it; and fortunate will be 
a clergyman, if he wholly escapes those Monday reactions 
which act upon the sensitive conscience as a warning 
that the safe limit of assertiveness has in his case already 


“been passed. Beyond a point, to make religious verities 


real to others is not to increase their reality to oneself, 
simply because so much more can be felt here than can 
be expressed, and because expression must ever bear 
such a delicate and often reactionary relation to the 
deeper experience of the mind and heart. 

The facts of life and the necessities of speech seem to 
require the term ‘‘God’’; and yet there is no word which 


makes such quick and certain reprisals upon him who 


overdoes its use. The Hebrews recognized this condi- 
*From an article by Rev. Edward F. Hayward in the Harvard Theological Review. 
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tion when they carefully removed their word for God 
from the commoner and more familiar usages of daily 
speech. Yahweh was a Power to be looked up to and 
feared, but not to be loved or taken liberties with. Nor 
was there at any time an effort to comprehend either 
his action or his character. ‘‘Who by searching can 
find out God?”” The ways of Yahweh were indeed past 
discovery, nor had man even in his loftiest prophetic 
flight come near enough to understand his providence 
or realize his love. Any possible gain which might come 
from intimate personal communion with him would be 
more than offset by the attendant loss of dignity and 
commanding power over the imagination of men. It 
was not so much the heart that was to be touched by 
the motives of religion as it was the will which was to 
be swayed; and this was felt to be better accomplished 
by preserving the natural distance at which God stands 
to man. So the Hebrews resorted to circumlocution 
or to suggestive terms, when reference to their national 
deity was unavoidable. 

A modern approximation of this position is found in 
the attitude which Goethe maintained toward religion. 
He is reported as saying, “‘ With the people and especially 
with the clergymen, who have him daily on their 
tongues, God becomes a phrase, a mere name, which they 
utter without any accompanying idea. But if they were 
penetrated by His greatness, they would rather be dumb, 
and for very reverence would not dare to name Him.” 
This is a sweeping criticism, and indicates in a sufficiently 
aggressive manner the dangers which Christianity in- 
vited in abandoning the safe reserves of Judaism. The 
moment that Jesus proclaimed a Heavenly Father in 
place of the mere governmental deity of his ancestors, 
he opened the door to a brood of religious monstrosities, 
and affected for worse as well as better the vocabulary 
of religious worship. It is not always that the earthly 
father succeeds in keeping the children that he loves in 
a proper attitude of intelligent respect and reasonable 
obedience, but it has proved a much more difficult task 
to teach a daily oneness and communion with God with- 
out infringing on the manifest reticence of deity and 
the proper humility of man. 

So long as the Hebrew or the Puritan idea of father- 
hood prevailed, the full danger did not appear; for pa- 
rental affection, according to this conception, concealed 
its tenderness under an aspect of law and order and 
exacted from its dependents merely a silent and un- 
questioning obedience. But with the freer modern in- 
terpretation of fatherhood, which invites confidence and 
permits familiarity, it has not been so easy to eliminate 
the vices of anthropomorphism from private feeling and 
public worship. To go into the ordinary prayer-meet- 
ing or to attend many of our church services on Sundays, 
is to get the impression too often that the note of filial 
trust and devout affection is being decidedly forced in the 
interest of popular effectiveness. The tone of prayer 
and exhortation becomes at times offensively flippant, 
not to say irreverent. 

The line which separates one who is familiar with deity 
from one who is too familiar is often so tenuous that it 
is not strange if sometimes devout people content them- 
selves with the opposite extreme of a wholly impersonal 
approach in their worship of the True and Good. But 
this would be only to repeat the error of materialism, and 
to lose some of the finest fruits of religious experience. 
This may indeed be preferable to the unconscious 
materialism of over-dogmatic statement, but the soul 
will never be nourished by spiritual negations or mere 
generalities of faith. ‘Take away belief in the self- 
conscious personality of God,” says ‘Tennyson, “and 


= you take away the backbone of the world. On God 
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and Godlikeness we build our trust.” Even an ethical 
culturist like William M. Salter holds ‘‘that one of the 
needs of our time is some kind of constructive thinking 
that shall enable us to see and feel the Divine in the world 
once more, that shall again put us in the attitude of wor- 
ship, and again lift us and make us strong in a strength 
not our own.” 

As it is the life of God which affects our life, so it 
must be in most part that we approach him in living 
ways. Any denial of this supreme reality of existence, be 
it by thought, word, or deed, must be fatal; none more 
fatal than that by speech. When some philosopher shall 
do for blasphemy what Prof. Royce has done for 
loyalty—blasphemy which, in denying God, denies the 
sources of our life and strength—we shall understand 
why Jesus spoke as he did against this impiety. But 
to claim a certain knowledge of God is not necessarily to 
assert that such knowledge is always communicable to 
others. Least of all is it always communicable by word 


‘ of mouth. Our confidence and affection here happily 


have other means of demonstration than the spoken 
word. If we are at one with God, there will be the wit- 
ness of our whole walk and conversation. Definite and 
formal confession will seldom be needed, the eloquent 
life being generally chary of verbal expression. 

The same law should govern us with respect to that 
other great religious word, the name of Christ, which 
has greatly suffered in the common usage of the churches. 
The reverent admirer and would-be follower of Jesus 
often comes to share in Emerson’s reaction against that 


“noxious exaggeration,’’ which applies to person and 


name alike; and yet the life, the character of Christ, 
have an almost unlimited adaptability to human need. 
The name has, indeed, been made to serve many con- 
flicting purposes, and many times historical accuracy 
has been sacrificed to immediate and superficial effects. 
But there is something here which is better caught and 
preserved by reticence than by unrestrained assertion, 
a deep heart of meaning and power into which one grows 
by silent meditation, by obedience, and by the quiet 
reserves of faith. By this name, so dear and so influen- 
tial in the better life of Christendom, we still must con- 
quer. What we need is to hold the word up to its best. 

Let there then be prophets of the divine reticence, 
teachers who make clear that eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard nor hath it entered into the heart of man what 
God hath prepared for them that love him. For pur- 
poses of dogma we know little about God. Spiritually, 
however, He stands to us for certain transcendent facts 
and forces of life; for the realities of communion, for 
enlightenment to see and inspiration to do, for inward 
strength and hope and courage. All this and more we 
must ever associate with the Sacred Name. That name 
will never cease to stand for a great constructive possibil- 
ity of experience, even though the best part of our deliver- 
ance concerning it remains what we do not say. The 
age-long effort to feel after God, in faltering words, if haply 
we may find Him in’ experimental fact, will go on as of yore. 
But let us hope that it will proceed with less of unhealthy 
extravagance and extreme than in the past. To seek 
here, as Jesus said, is to find. To draw near in rever- 
ence and humility is at least to feel dimly the mighty in- 
fluences of the Spirit. The work of the mystic is not yet 
done in life. The quietist has his office still, to purify 
our vision and revive our faith. Perhaps we shall never 
get farther along in our religious progress than the atti- 
tude and spirit of the German divine, who after many 
hours of labor in his Master’s service, always closed the 
day with the one prayer, ‘All is as ever, Lord, between 
me and Thee.” 

Natick, Mass. 
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Peace. 


BY REV. JOHN OTIS BARROWS. 


Our Father, God, in heaven! 

To Thee all praise be given! 
In Thee we live. 

To all of every race, 

In high or lowly place, 

Reveal Thy saving grace! 
Our sins forgive! 


Let war be known no more! 

From shore to distant shore, 
Let fighting cease! 

May men in safety dwell; 

On mount, in shady dell, 

The joyous anthem swell— 
“On earth be peace!” 


Oh, sweet is mutual lovel 
All other joys above; 

This God doth give. 
With every blessing blest, 
The promised land possessed, 
With home, glad toil, and rest 

So let us livel 


The Protest of Women against War. 


The International Congress of Women, 
which opens at The Hague, April 28, and will 
continue for three days, will bring to a 
focus the insistent appeals that have been 
heard in all countries during these terrible 
months of war. The first great meeting of 
women was held in London as early as 
Tuesday, August 4, less than a week after 
war was declared. Mrs. Henry Fawcett pre- 
sided, and not only were representatives of 
various English societies present, but also 
women from Russia, Germany, France, Hun- 
gary, Finland, and Switzerland. Resolu- 
tions were adopted deploring the failure to 
settle international differences by civilized 
methods, and calling on the governments of 
their several countries to work unceasingly 
toward peace. ‘‘Women find themselves,” 
said the resolutions, ‘‘in the position of seeing 
all they most reverence and treasure, the 
home, the family, the race, subjected to 
irreparable injury, which they are powerless 
to avert.” 

At Christmas-time a moving letter, signed 
by the leading women of England, was sent 
to the women of Germany and Austria. 
This was five months after the war began, 
but they could say: “Do not let us forget 
that our very anguish unites us, that we are 
passing together through the same experi- 
ences of pain and grief. Come what may, 
we hold to our faith in peace and good will 
between nations. While technically at en- 
mity in obedience to our rulers, we own alle- 
giance to that higher law which bids us be 
at peace with all men. ‘Though our sons are 
sent to slay each other and our hearts are 
torn by the cruelty of this fate, yet through 
pain supreme we will be true to our common 
womanhood. We will let no bitterness enter 
into this tragedy, made sacred by the life- 
blood of our best, nor mar with hate the 
heroism of their sacrifice’; and assurances 
of care for German civilians and war prisoners 
detained in England followed. 

From Germany came a ringing call: 
“Women of Europe; where is your voice? 
Are you great only in patience and suffering? 
Can these things not rouse you to blazing 
protest? Do not let yourselves be deterred 
by those who accuse you of weakness, be- 
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cause you wish for peace, who say that you 
cannot hold back the bloody march of his- 
tory. Protest with all your might against 
this war, which is murdering the nations, 
and make preparations for peace.’ 

From the working-women of Austria: 
“We are conscious, even if we speak in 
different tongues, that we must take joint 
action. ‘The fraternization of the peoples 
is an historical need, necessitated now more 
than ever by the misery of daily life. We 
women daily witness the terrible conse- 
quences of the war.’’ 

In Russia, Switzerland, Sweden, and in 
other European countries as well as here 
groups of women have united in the desire 
to make their protest heard. They do not 
overestimate their influence—they have re- 
ceived too much discouragement for that; 
but at least they seem to have resolved that 
their cry must be heard, whether any way 
opens before them or:not. Whatever the 
Hague Conference may or may not ac- 
complish, it proves at least that there are 
women whose consciences will not let them 
remain apparently acquiescent in the bitter 
need and woe of the world. The United 
States delegation, which is likely to be 
large, considering the difficulties of visiting 
Holland at this time, sailed on the Noor- 
dam from Hoboken on April 13, landing at 
The Hague, April 23, if nothing interferes. 


Literature. 
Modern Religious Ideas.* 


The religious public of all grades and 
shades is indebted to Prof. McGiffert for his 
very able and readable account of the prog- 
ress of religious thought since the Protestant 
Reformation, and especially during the last 
one hundred years. Every one past middle 
life has known that great changes in the 
domain of theology and religion have taken 
place during his own lifetime; the type of 
his grandparents seems wholly gone and 
that of his children may not be quite his 
own, but it might seem difficult to say 
whether the period into which we have 
drifted is better characterized as one of 
‘‘modern religious ideas’’ or of the absence 
of religious ideas. It is notorious that none 
of our children, and few of their parents, can 
say what they do or do not believe, unless 
they have the happiness to be able to recite 
a creed; and then you would suppose they 
believed exactly like their grandmothers. 

In spite of this deceptive appearance, 
Prof. McGiffert is persuaded that the modern 
mind has been steadily drifting toward new 
conceptions of religious truth, sometimes 
greatly modifying and sometimes distinctly 
contradicting the dogmatic statements trans- 
mitted from the past, which still survive in 
our creeds. It is the object of this admirable 
book, as the title would suggest, to mark 
the prevailing currents of religious thought 
in this generation, and trace them to their 
sources. Sometimes the sources are found 
in the so-called period of “enlightenment” 
in the eighteenth century, in German specu- 
lative philosophy, in the development of 
natural science, in the doctrine of evolution, 
and, strange to say, in the tendency toward 
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C. McGiffert, Ph.D.,.D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
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agnosticism, which apparently has affected 
all careful thinkers and, in turning attention 
to affairs of the present world, has not been 
without influence nor wholly evil. The 
chapters dealing with these topics will be 
interesting to all readers. It is one of the 
pleasures that await readers of the Christian 
Register to find that all the ‘“‘modern re- 
ligious ideas”‘ of value here enumerated have 
been familiar to them from their cradles; 
but they will often experience a happy sur- 
prise that ideas accepted in their circle for 
half a century, some of them for a century, 
are now finding expression in supposedly 
orthodox literature. It appears there is a 
distinction between theology and religion, 
this being now recognized: ‘‘The old con- 
trast between true and false religions which 
led to the condemnation of all except Judaism 
and Christianity is seen to be fallacious” 
(p. 76). ‘‘Religious men hope and believe 
perhaps as much as ever they did, but’”’ it is 
credited to agnosticism that ‘“‘they are more 
apt than in other days to distinguish their 
hopes and beliefs from proven facts and to 
refrain from insisting that they must be 
accepted by all men of sound mind and good 
will” (p. 163). ‘To the doctrine of evolution is 
credited the recognition that “‘finality has 
not been reached in any line. There is no 
final and infallible authority in religion and 
ethics any more than in science or politics” 
(p. 185). The chapter on “‘ Religious Author- 
ity’’ is admirable: “It is not authority that 
we need, but inspiration; not a code or rule 
or creed or system of doctrines, but the pres- 
ence of God and the compulsion of a divine 
purpose”’ (p. 302). One would have to go 
back a hundred years to Channing to find 
that better stated. 

That the name of Channing is not men- 
tioned, not even in this chapter on religious 
authority, codes, and creeds, is probably due 
to faulty education, or to the preference for 
things, even ideas, ‘‘made in Germany”’; but, 
much as we like this book as a whole, it seems 
almost a defect in a volume written by an 
American author for American readers, that 
there should be no allusion to the great part 
played by Dr. Channing, for a period of 
forty years, in ‘“‘the rise of modern religious 
ideas’”’ in this country. It seems possible, 
however, to write a history of the rise of 
modern religious ideas without mentioning 
the great controversy which split the Con- 
gregational body in twain, except to say that 
the later doctrine of Divine Immanence 
“took all meaning out of the Unitarian Con- 
troversy, so far as that had to do with the 
deity of Christ,” since ‘Christ, if human, 
must be divine as all men are.” If one 
needed to justify the Unitarian Controversy, 
it might be said that Unitarians did not pro- 
test against calling ‘‘Christ divine as all men 
are.” The deity of Christ did not mean, 
and does not now mean, that he was divine 
as all menare. Onedoes not (we doubt if Dr. 
McGiffert would) speak of the deity of John 
Jones; the ‘‘deity”’ of Christ means that 
Christ. was God, the Supreme Being, the 
Creator of the world, and that, in spite of a 
general acceptance of the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence among them, Unitarians might. 
still hesitate to say. : 

The futility of Unitarians is shown, but 
they are mentioned: Universalists have not 
the same consideration, not being allowed 


any place, even a futile one, in the rise of 
modern 


réligious ideas. Considering the 
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5S valiant battle Universalists have waged for 
one hundred years in the interest of “‘the 
larger hope,” one cannot help feeling that 
this omission is scarcely fair to honest 
readers who presumably would like to know 


both when and how “‘ modern religious ideas” 


made their appearance in our own country. 
It is possible, however, that many readers of 
Dr. McGiffert’s book will prefer not to be 
obliged to encounter the names of Channing 
and Ballou. 

It is one of the pleasant surprises of this 
volume to find that the great systems of 
philosophy of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel can be much simplified, and 
their substance, so far as they bear upon 
religion, presented in a few intelligible 
words. Prof. McGiffert has a wonderful 
faculty of clear exposition, and we cannot be 
too grateful that he has brought it to bear 
upon that modern mystery, the theology of 
Ritschl, ‘‘the most influential theologian of 
the late nineteenth century” (p. 139). It ap- 
pears that Ritschl takes for his point of de- 
parture Christ’s ‘‘pérfect trust in God, his 
complete knowledge of God’s will, and his 
unswerving devotion to it’”’ (p. 234). Ritschl 
recognized ‘“‘the difficulty that we cannot 
fully read the character or life of any man’”’ 
(p. 236), but that difficulty need not be 
allowed to stand in one’s way; it did not in 
Ritschl’s.. ‘‘The deity of Christ resides in 
his knowledge of the Divine purpose and its 
mediation to us.’”” Having thus by an easy 
leap arrived at Christ’s ‘“‘complete knowl- 
edge of God’s will’’ and thereby assured our- 
selves of his “‘deity,’’ we are enabled to 
deduce therefrom ‘‘the deity of God,” as 
follows: ‘‘The divinity of Christ lies wholly 
in the ethical sphere, according to Ritschl, 
but its mark is not perfection, a quantita- 
tive and static notion, but its efficiency, a 
qualitative and dynamic one; not what he 
was in himself, but what he has done for us. 
This gives us our belief in his deity, as it 
gives us our belief in the deity of God him- 
self” (p. 236). Certainly this doctrine is 
made clear enough for the humblest intellect 
to understand. 

Dr. McGiffert notes that Ritschl ‘‘has had 
few disciples among Unitarians,’’ and ac- 
counts for the fact ‘‘at least in part’’ by the 
high place in the ethical sphere assigned to 
Christ. But the very peculiar line of argu- 
ment by which the deity of Christ is first 
“proved” and from that “‘the deity of God” 
is inferred may have discouraged the more 
intelligent among Unitarians. We feel sure 
that Dr. McGiffert is wide of the mark when 
he imagines that the high ethical sphere in 
which Ritschl places Christ has deterred a 
single Unitarian, living or dead, from ac- 
cepting the entire scheme of Ritschlian 
theology. Certainly one could not place 
Christ too high, ethically, to please Channing, 
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if Frederick Robertson was a judge: “I 
should be very glad if half of those who 
recognize the hereditary claims of the Son 
of God to worship bowed down before his 
moral dignity with an adoration half as 
profound or a love half as enthusiastic as 
Dr. Channing.” But one cannot help feel- 
ing that deity is a trifle above human measure- 
ment. Do the words, ‘‘Why hast thou for- 
saken me?’’ imply “‘complete knowledge of 
God’s will’? Not so clearly as the words of 
Rev. William Sunday, D.D.: ‘‘I can put 
myself into a relationship with God, that 
I’ve got all heaven back of me.... Thank 
God, all heaven is back of me.”’ 

Whatever one may think of the theology 
of Ritschl, we have reason to be grateful to 
Prof. McGiffert for his lucid and authorita- 
tive exposition of the system, and to com- 
mend the fairness and intelligence with which 
the streams of tendency have been traced 
which have issued in “‘the rise of modern 
religious ideas.” 


Pavut’s DocTRINE OF REDEMPTION. By 
Henry Beach Carré, B.D., Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.—Dr. Carré is Professor of Biblical 
Theology and English Exegesis at Vander- 
bilt University, and he brings to the reader 
of this volume the results of wide study and 
skilful analysis of the writings of Paul bear- 
ing upon the subject of redemption. The 
author presents, to quote his own words, 
“an attempt to interpret the Apostle Paul 
from the standpoint of his world philosophy.” 
The book is copiously supplied with notes, 
and with references to the leading authori- 
ties upon the teaching of Paul, and there 
is an index of Scriptural citations. It is an 
admirable hand-book to add to one’s 
theological library, and with the selected 
bibliography of books bearing on the sub- 
ject it will serve as an excellent starting- 
point for the student who wishes to read more 
widely. 


Vira, ELEMENTS OF PREACHING. By 
Arthur S. Hoyt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50——The author is 
professor of homiletics and sociology in 
Auburn Theological Seminary, and this book 
is the third which he has written on the sub- 
ject of preaching. This volume deals with 
the secret of effective preaching and is the 
fruit of the author’s wide experience with 
men preparing to preach as well as with men 
who have been some years in the field. It 
offers the results of the author’s study of how 
the young preacher shall adjust himself to the 
demands of the truth and the evident need 
of his hearers for the application of that truth 
to their lives. The book is full of sugges- 
tion which may be of value to the seasoned 
preacher as well as to the beginner. 
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THE RETIRED MINisTER. Compiled by 
Joseph B. Hingeley. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1 net. 
Postage 15 cents.—The book consists of a 
series of articles by prominent representa- 
tives of the various religious denominations, 
urging that the veteran minister who has 
spent his life in the service of the church is 
entitled to support. Verse, pictures, sta- 
tistics, are intermingled. The closing sec- 
tion is entitled ‘‘The Claim Illustrated in 
Fact, Story, Song.’’ A portrait of each 
writer is placed at the head of his article. 
The book is an attempt to secure to the 
worthy and faithful worker in God’s kingdom 
that financial security in his declining years 
which is surely his due. 


VARIETY IN THE PRAYER MEETINGS. By 
William T. Ward. The Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents net.—Any one in need of 
a book of this sort would find this one of 
service. It deals with every phase of the 
mid-week prayer service as usually conducted, 
from the opening sentence to the benediction. 
The suggestions are so numerous that a 
leader might be able to secure great variety in 
the service which tends to become monoto- 
nous from its frequent repetition of a fixed 
order. The book is made more usable by an 
index of numbered paragraphs preceding each 
chapter. .It is a genuine attempt to make 
vital in the church life a meeting which 
tends to grow into merely formal observance. 


THE FAITH OF THE REFORMERS. By Rev. 
E. Stanton Hodgin. Los Angeles, Cal.: The 
First Unitarian Church, 925 South Flower 
Street. Price 25 cents.—A series of interest- 
ing and instructive sermons based upon the 
lives and teaching of ten great leaders of the 
Christian Church, namely, Wycliffe, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, David, Loyola, 
Cromwell, Milton, and Penn, were delivered 
in the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
and proved to be so popular that they have 
been printed in response to many requests. 
They are commended to all who are interested 
in these momentous chapters of Christian 
history. 


Two PHasES oF Criticism. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Published for the 
Woodberry Society by The Merrymount 
Press, Boston.—These two lectures were 
delivered on the Larwill Foundation of 
Kenyon College. The first, on Historical 
Criticism, estimates the purpose and results 
of the critic’s study of the past. The second 
lecture, on Afsthetic Criticism, is a plea for 
the cultivation of the love for the spiritual 
elements of life through the growth and 
expansion of the artist-life of the soul, 
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The Dome. 
Little Drops of Water. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land. 


So the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Help to make earth happy, 
Like the heaven above. 
—Julia A. Fletcher. 


The Peace Flag. 


BY MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


Robbie McLean was a Boy Scout,—a 
Junior Scout, I think they call him,—one of 
the little fellows. And Robbie had ideals—a 
very mixed lot of them. He was extremely 
proud of being a Scout and having “‘stood 
guard’ one frightfully dark night. His 
mother told him he need never be afraid to 
go to bed alone after that, which was surely 
sound logic. 

Robbie was ardently devoted to the Stars 
and Stripes. He had a flag of his own, one 
that the teacher had given him when he 
marched in the parade on Washington’s 
Birthday; and it was a good-sized flag, 
for he had been the leader of his grade. Now 
a flag isn’t meant to be hidden away in the 
bottom drawer of a chiffonier, like a candle 
under a bushel. It is meant to gleam in the 
morning stinshine and flutter in the morning 
breeze for the delectation of admiring eyes, 
and to serve as the guiding star of small 
boys who have specially loyal hearts. So 
Robbie had his flag out for an airing; only 
it was not morning, it was late in the after- 
noon. 

Of course when a flag is abroad like that, 
small boys invariably congregate to do the 
bidding of some ruling spirit. Robbie was 
always captain, and on this particular oc- 
casion he had a company that filled him with 
a great sense of importance and no end of 
patriotism. He was ready to face any foe 
imaginable in defence of his country, and 
a foe was at hand to test his mettle. 

Hans Peterson had a flag. His mother 
had made it for him on the 17th of May, 
and it wasn’t the Stars and Stripes at all. 
It was a Norwegian flag; and Hans had it 
out for an airing, too. 

Discovering a foreign flag on American 
soil, he marched his company at a spirited, 
if somewhat irregular, double quick into 
the alley where Hans was displaying it. 

“Down with that rag!” he ordered, 
as soon as he could command sufficient 
breath for the enunciation. 

“Who says I must?” questioned Hans, 
with perfect unconcern. 

“T do—in the name of the Continent 
Congress!’”’ blustered Robbie, his treble 
voice shrill with angry vehemence. 

“My flag is yust as goot as yours,’’ Hans 
maintained serenely. 

“You're a narch traitor! Pull it down!” 

“Tt means free peoples, yust like yours. 
Grossmutter said so,” 
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“Tf you don’t take it down quick, I'll lick 
you!”’ 

“T tank it’s a free country,’’ Hans per- 
sisted, which at that crisis was equivalent 
to a declaration of war. 

Robbie handed his flag to his first follower 
with the words, ‘‘You fellows just wait!” 
and jumped into the fray. ; 

It was a sharp fight from the beginning. 
Hans was the bigger boy, but Robbie was 
fired with patriotic indignation and resent- 
ment against ‘‘foreigners,’’ and also endowed 
with a quickness of thought, decision, and 
movement that struck his antagonist like a 
whirlwind. Hans went down in a heap of 
wailing exasperation, while Robbie stripped 
the little Norwegian ensign into fragments, 
and flung them into the dust where his 
fallen but not quite conquered enemy lay. 

“There! I guess that’ll show you!’ he 
panted, and, turning, led his company 
triumphantly away, carrying his flag over 
his shoulder, and nursing one elbow which 
gave promise of an “‘honorable scar.’’ 

Robbie was glowing with the enthusiasm 
of righteous victory, but somehow it proved 
rather elusive and evanescent. It wouldn’t 
stay by him quite to his satisfaction. To be 
sure, he bore himself proudly until he reached 
home, but he was glad it was time for their 
six o’clock dinner then, so that he could 
dismiss his band of soldiers and run into the 
house. 

Mrs. McLean saw that her little son was 
more quiet than usual. However, she 
rarely intruded on his privacy at such times. 
Little boys’ confidences are usually somewhat 
deferred, she had noticed. So she passed a 
commonplace remark or two, and then left 
him to himself. 

Robbie ate his dinner, after which he 
climbed into a big arm-chair that stood near 
the grate in one corner of the sitting-room. 
There was a fire in the grate, for, although to- 
morrow would be Memorial Day, the air 
seemed chilly when the sun went down. 
Robbie liked the grate fire too. He could 
always see curious things going on among the 
embers. But to-night his ideals were drift- 
ing about in a way that confused him. He 
just couldn’t make up his mind that he had 
used Hans Peterson quite right. 

Well, Hans was a foreigner. 

Yes; but hadn’t his own grandfather, 
Thomas McLean, been a foreigner too? He 
had come from Scotland on a great steam- 
ship many years ago. Robbie had heard 
him tell about it. Robbie reverenced his 
grandfather’s memory very deeply. His 
grandfather had ‘‘been in the Civil War,”’ 
and always spoke of the Stars and Stripes 
as ‘Old Glory.” Something in his tone 
when he pronounced the words made a 
fellow feel like taking off his hat. Grand- 
father never wanted the flag used as sofa 
pillows, or in any such common ways. It 
was always “‘Old Glory” to him, something 
to love and honor, something sacred, though 
Robbie’s conception of what ‘‘sacred’”’ meant 
was wholly intuitive. But of course grand- 
father had been a foreigner when he first 
came to America. 

Hans had come from Norway. Robbie 
wondered if Norway seemed like home to 
him still, and if the little flag that had been 
so ruthlessly destroyed made him think of 
home. Then he wondered what Norway 
was really like, with its mountains, and 
funny fiords, crooked and frozen. 
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Suddenly there was a slight tap on the 
window-pane at his elbow. ‘The window was 
raised from the outside, and there stood 
Sir Galahad. Robbie knew it was Sir 
Galahad, for he had looked at his picture 

. hs 
very many times in the school-room, and the 
handsome young knight beckoned to Robbie, 
and put him on his horse, and got up behind 
him. 

‘‘Where are we going?’”’ asked Robbie. 

“Toa place in Holland,” the knight replied. 
Then he began to talk about a wonderful 
Leader who wanted to make all Boy Scouts 
feel like brothers. 

““Why—Hans Peterson is a Scout,’”’ Rob- 
bie observed. 

Sir Galahad smiled. ‘‘Yes; I think you 
will see him in Holland. ‘There is to be a 
great gathering of Scouts there.”’ 

Then Sir Galahad’s steed struck into so 
fast a gallop that Robbie was sure he would 
have fallen if the knight’s strong arm had 
not been around him. At last they came to 
a beautiful building in a strange city. 

“T believe it’s The Hague!’’ exclaimed 
Robbie. ‘‘Our teacher has told us about 
The Hague a lot of times.” 

Suddenly, hundreds and hundreds of Boy 
Scouts came pouring to the ground in front 
of the great building. Robbie looked at them 
in amazement. They were from all parts of 
the world. He could see that, because each 
group carried the flag of its own country. 
There was the Norwegian flag—and—yes, 
Hans Peterson was grasping the staff and 
waving the ensign aloft proudly, but nobody 
seemed to think of molesting him here. 

Then somebody took charge of things, and 
Robbie looked to see who it was. Why, it 
was Abraham Lincoln! He set all the 
Scouts to singing,— 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in faithful love.” 


After this, Mr. Lincoln-introduced King 
Arthur, who told the Boy Scouts that they 
could all be knights if they would stand by the 
right, and protect those weaker than them- 
selves, which often takes a great deal of 
courage. His teacher had said something 
like that, Robbie remembered. 

“Do not think,” King Arthur continued, 
“that a knight must carry a sword. Notice 
Sir Galahad here. It isn’t his arms and 
armor and spurs that really show him to be 
aknight. It is the look in his face—the look 
that tells you that he is good and true, and 
that you can depend on him. Every boy 
here can earn a look like that by being noble 
and kind.”’ 

Robbie drew close to Sir Galahad, and 
made up his mind to be like him ever after. 

Then Mr. Lincoln introduced George 
Washington, who said that everybody 
loved and trusted a man who always spoke 
and acted the truth, which was just what 
any little boy would imagine the Father of 
his Country would say. 

After this, a German spoke, and an Italian, 
and two or three other foreigners, but of - 
course Robbie couldn’t be expected to 
understand these. 

Finally Mr. Lincoln himself told the Scouts 
to work together for the good of all the 
people in the world; that they were all God’s 
people. Then he spoke to some one Robbie 
had not noticed before, and a man came 
forward—a man with a finer face even than 
Sir Galahad’s. 
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orgtaaat the Great Leader?” Robbie 
asked; but Sir Galahad only said, “Wait 
and see. a” 

Robbie was very curious indeed. The man 
looked into the faces of all the Boy Scouts— 
hundreds and hundreds of them—and a 
smile that was like radiant summer sun- 
shine lighted his own countenance. He took 
a few steps forward, laid his left arm gently 
around the little Italian color-bearer’s 
shoulders, and touched with his right hand 
the pretty Italian flag. What a strange 
thing happened! A white silken border un- 
folded all around it. 

“Tt just jfloweredl’’ said Robbie to Sir 
Galahad, and then he added, ‘‘Isn’t it 
beautiful?’’ 

All at once he began to think. What 
did his teacher say the white border meant? 
While he was thinking, every little flag 
carried by the Scouts blossomed into a snowy 
border at its edges, as the Italian flag had 
blossomed. 

Then the sky seemed to open, and a crowd 
of angels began to sing, ‘‘Peace on earth! 
Good will among men!”’ 

The music was very sweet, and everybody 
looked up and listened. 

Robbie turned toward the Great Leader; 
he knew now that it must be the Great 
Leader. When he caught sight of him, he 
looked up at Sir Galahad and said, ‘‘ Why— 
itis Jesus!’ and there was great reverence in 
his tone. 

Sir Galahad bowed his head in silence. 

A moment later Robbie added, ‘‘Oh, oh, 
oh! The white border means peace—peace 
all over the world!” 

At this, Sir Galahad smiled into Robbie’s 
eyes as if a great purpose had been accom- 
plished. Robbie turned. He wanted to go 
to Jesus. Had Jesus not said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me?’”’ But something 
prevented—and—Robbie found himself look- 
ing into the grate in his mother’s cosy sitting- 
room. 

After a few quiet moments, he slipped 
down from the big arm-chair and went for 
his flag. 

“Please put a strip of white silk around it, 
mother,”’ he said. 

“Oh,” his mother responded, ‘‘your 
teacher has been telling you about the peace 
flag, has she not? Yes, I will make a white 
border.” 

On the following morning, Robbie told 
Hans that he was sorry about ‘‘that flag.” 
Then he rode with his father and mother to 
the cemetery to decorate the graves of their 
loved ones there with beautiful flowers, 
for it was Memorial Day. 

When they came to his grandfather’s grave, 
Robbie asked to set up his own little flag, 
and was given permission. The small, 
white-bordered star-spangled banner flut- 
tered out proudly in the morning sunshine, 
like a joyous bird just set free. It was the 
first of its kind in this particular city of the 
dead. 

As their carriage moved along the beauti- 
ful winding drives of the cemetery, toward 
home, Robbie asked, ‘‘Do you think grand- 
father would like to have ‘Old Glory’ a 
peace flag?”’ 

His father said, ‘‘Yes, my son,” and then 


he added, “He knew what war meant. ve 


ie always felt honored when spoken 


ba to in the tone his father had used, and given 
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Then came the deferred confidence that 
his mother had foreseen the night previous. 
Robbie told of his encounter with Hans 
Peterson, and his wonderful dream about 
the Boy Scouts and the flags that flowered 
into white borders. 

His father looked at his mother and said, 
“A little child shall lead them.” 

Robbie did not quite understand the ap- 
plication of the words, but he felt that 
snuggling up to father and mother in the 
carriage was almost like drawing close to 
Sir Galahad on his tall horse, and was 
satisfied. 


The Dandelion. 


The dandelion is brave and gay, 

And loves to grow beside the way; 

A braver thing was never seen 

To praise the grass for growing green. 
You never saw a gayer thing 

To sit and smile and praise the Spring. 


The children with their simple hearts, 
The lazy men that come in carts, 
The little dogs that lollop by,— 
They all have seen its shining eye: 
And every one of them would say 
They never saw a thing so gay. 
—Frances Cornford. 


Intelligent Dogs. 


That dogs understand words more often 
than we give them credit for, I am convinced. 
My own dog, Bobby, a Boston terrier, con- 
vinced me of it every day. One Sunday, 
Bobby was asleep in his basket in the library, 
and as I was putting on my coat down stairs 
I called up to my daughter, who was in the 
room with him, that I was going to the post- 
office and would be back soon. If I had 
called to ask if any one had seen the morning 
paper, although in the same tone of voice, I 
am sure he would not have moved. But 
when he heard me say I was going out, he 
immediately sat up and began to take notice. 
My daughter said, ‘Don’t you want to take 
Bobby with you?” At that he jumped out of 
his basket and was all attention and excite- 
ment. ‘To him everything depended on my 
answer. If I had said ‘‘No,” I am sure he 
would have gone back to his basket and 
would have dismissed the incident from his 
mind, but I didn’t say “No”’; I said, in an or- 
dinary tone, ‘‘ Yes, he may go if he wants to.” 
Upon that he tore down the stairs without any 
further invitation, wagging his tail and ex- 
pressing as well as a dog can his delight 
at the prospect of going with me; then he 
ran to the front door and waited for me to 
open it. 

My own dog was not the only one in the 
neighborhood that gave evidence of reason- 
ing powers. My next-door neighbor owned 
a handsome Irish setter, Rex, and two doors 
away on the other side of me lived Laddie. 
Laddie was one part bulldog, and several 
parts other kinds. He was a demure old 
fellow, not very lively, and his face always 
wore a sad expression that gave him, on the 
whole, rather a pathetic appearance. One of 
his peculiarities was that he was never 
known to bark or make a sound. Rex, on the 
other hand, was just the opposite. He was 
young and vigorous, was everybody’s friend, 


and was a great roamer, frequently being | 


gone all day. As it often happens that men 
with natures diametrically opposite will be 
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attracted toward each other, so Rex and 
Laddie became close friends, and we seldom 
saw one without the other. Rex soon per- 
suaded Laddie to accompany him on one of 
his long trips; no one ever knew where they 
went, but the experience was evidently satis- 
factory to the older dog, for after that they 
invariably made their all-day excursions to- 
gether. It was very amusing to see these 
dogs when they returned from one of their 
long tramps. Laddie always appeared pretty 
well tired out and trotted along after Rex, 
who showed his solicitude for his old friend, 
and, realizing his infirmity, would go with him 
to his front door and bark until the door was 
opened. When he had seen Laddie safely 
inside his own house he would go home and 
bark at his own door until admitted. If this 
did not show reason, it was certainly very 
much like it—Our Dumb Animals. 


How Edward Can Draw. 


Edward was showing Miss Brown how 
well he could draw a cow. As he drew, he 
glanced from time to time at a cow grazing 
in a near-by yard. 

“This is her nose,” he said, drawing a 
curved line. 

“‘Here’s her body,’ he explained, and 
after a look at his model he added another 
curved line. 

“Now here’s her tail,’”’ and he placed a 
curved line opposite the so-called nose. 

As he held the finished drawing up for in- 
spection, an embarrassed smile spread over 
his countenance, 

“Perhaps we’d better call it a pump,’”’ he 
said.— Youth’s Companion. 


A Distinction. 


Tom, the country six-year-old, presenting 
himself one day in even more than his usual 
state of dust and disorder, was asked by 
his mother if he would not like to be a little 
city boy, and always be nice and clean in 
white suits and shoes and stockings. ‘Tom 
answered scornfully, ‘‘They’re not children; 
they’re pets.” —Harper’s Monthly. 


Mother had received a book of synonyms 
for Christmas. Hattie was telling a friend 
the presents each one received, and she 
ended by saying, ‘“‘Oh, yes, mother had a 
book of cinnamons.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY. 


IV. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


The evening was devoted to the more 
practical aspects of race and immigration. 

Prof. William E. B. Dubois, Ph.D., 
Director National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, opened the 
discussion. 

There is a very real way of looking on the 
present war as a result of racial antipathy, 
because of the falling out of great nations 
over spoils, and the spoils are furnished by 
the dark peoples of the world. It is the ex- 
ploitation of Africa, Asia, and certain parts 
of South America and the South Seas that 
is the great spoil of the organized industrial 
nations of to-day. When these nations say 
they are fighting for a place in the sun, they 
mean very literally the chance to rule over 
the dark nations of the world for their 
own benefit. Herein lies a tremendous 
danger. Moreover, this lust for spoils has 
gone over into the white laboring classes 
who are coming forward and striving to 
better their condition in modern democratic 
society. The labor vote and co-operation 
‘are needed for the creation of the great 
armaments employed for this exploitation of 
the darker races. Unwilling to place them- 
selves on a level with Chinks and Dagoes 
and negroes, the white laborers throw their 
influence against them and share in their 
spoliation. Even the Socialists bar out 
Asiatics in their schemes for social salva- 
tion. 

The colored peoples of the world will 
endure this treatment as long as they must, 
and no longer. 

Our eighteenth-century democracy was 
built on slavery, and it was growing into an 
oligarchy. We are doing better to-day, but 
our democracy is halted by its antipathy 
toward certain races. We believe in a de- 
mocracy for white people, but not for the 
other races. Can we not as Americans, and 
believers in humanity, give the world an ex- 
ample of what democracy may be when it 
takes in all races and all men? ‘Treat colored 
people as you yourself would like to be treated. 
Condescend to men of low estate. Do not 
draw aside and make a little circle of the elect 
to look with contempt on the unlettered man 
and build up your civilization with the 
smaller group.. This has always failed in 
human history. To live, society must get 
back to the masses. Let us seek to bring all 
people into a larger democracy. If we want 
to get the message of democracy into the 
world and show its possibilities, our first 
duty is to see to it that all men of all colors 
in the United States are part of the real 
civilization of the United States. 

W. W. Husband of Washington, D.C., 
former secretary of the United States Com- 
mission on Immigration, treated of the 
restriction of immigration, giving a thor- 
oughly informed, well-considered account 
of the history and the methods proposed for 
regulating and restricting the influx of foreign 
elements into the United States, especially 
the literacy test. Thirty-one million im- 
migrants, approximately, entered the United 
States between 1819 and 1914. The changes 
in the. composition of this immigration are 
noteworthy. In 1882, when the movement 
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from Northwestern Europe reached its high- 
est, eighty-seven out of every one hundred of 
European immigrants came from Great 
Britain and Ireland, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and neighboring countries. Only twenty-five 
years later, in 1907, 81 per cent. came from 
Southern and Eastern Europe and from Asia. 
Austro-Hungary, Italy, and Russia furnished 
the bulk of this migration. The speaker 
believed that these new immigrants were 
fundamentally good in physique and char- 
acter. But the old immigration was mainly 
to the interior of the country and to the land, 
whereas the new is to the cities, and to in- 
dustrial pursuits rather than agriculture. 
The old immigration was largely of families. 
Three-fourths of the new immigrants are 
males. The old immigration was stable. 
It remained in the land. The new is un- 
stable, fully 40 per cent. of the Southern and 
Eastern Europeans who enter the United 
States returning to their own countries again. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the new immigrants are 
destined for the five States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. More go to the little 
industrial State of Connecticut than to the 
great agricultural States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Oklahoma combined. Between 1900 and 
I910 our city populations increased 35 per 
cent., our rural population only 11 per cent. 
The foreign-born population in the cities in- 
creased 3,000,000; that of the rural com- 
munities only 300,000. Our whole American 
population increased 21 per cent. between 
1900 and 1910, but the average of land in 
crops increased only 10 per cent. and the 
volume of crops only 10 per cent., while the 
value of such crops increased 67 per cent. 

These are startling figures, for which our 
recent immigration must be held chiefly, 
though not wholly, responsible. Again, in 
1900 there were 914,917 foreign-born males 
who had taken no step toward acquiring 
citizenship, but in r910 the number of such 
aliens in our midst had increased to 2,226,535, 
an increase of 147.7 per cent. in ten years. 

The study of these and other facts for over 
three years compelled the Immigration 
Commission of nine members, some of whom 
had been anti-restrictionists, to come to the 
unanimous conclusion that we are getting 
too many immigrants for the good of the 
country, or rather too many of one class. 
Therefore they recommended restriction of 
the immigration of unskilled laborers, and 
the imposition of the literacy test as the 
“most feasible’? among many methods sug- 
gested to accomplish this result. About 35 
per cent. of the present immigrants from 
Southeastern Europe, and about 6 per cent. of 
those from Northwestern are illiterate. 

In conclusion the speaker explained the 
plan of Senator Dillingham providing that 
the number of aliens of any nationality who 
may be admitted in any year shall not exceed 
10 per cent. of the number of persons of such 
nationality already in the United States. 
Thus the 200,000 from Italy would be reduced 
to 134,000, and from Austria-Hungary from 
220,000 to 167,000; from Greece about one- 
half. ‘This plan would be especially effective 
in solving the problem of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, as it would make no discrimination 
against those countries, while keeping their 
immigration low. 

Mr. Louis E. Levy, president of the 
Association for the Protection of Jewish 


oy 


Immigrants in Philadelphia, praised Presi- 
dent Wilson for vetoing the late Immigration 
Bill with its literacy test. The real purpose 
of this bill was to diminish the influx of 
elements from Southern and Eastern Europe, 
on the plea that as a class the latter were 
inferior to those of Northern and Western 
Europe. This assumption the speaker held to 
be altogether untrue. He defended with 
much keenness of reasoning and warmth 
of feeling the Jewish immigrant from Russia 
and Poland, claiming that he was potentially 
a very desirable addition to the population 
of America. He came to stay and grow up 
with the country, and to add to its riches his 
industry, thrift, mental alertness and love 
of freedom, education, morality, and religion. 

Mr. I. P. Bannerji of Calcutta, India, spoke 
earnestly against the exclusion of the Hindus 
from the United States. 
four thousand Hindus in the country, four 
hundred of whom are students at its col- 
leges, and yet the Pacific States profess to 
see in this a menace to their civilization. 
Restrict the coming of the laboring elements, 
if you must, but do it fairly. Do not dis- 
criminate against them as Asiatics, but 
treat them as impartially as any other 
people who come to you. Remember how 
great is your own obligation to India. Three 
hundred years ago Europe was gaining its 
civilization and its science from Asia. From 
Asia also came the dominant religious and 
philosophical ideas of Christendom. 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte, foreign secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
also spoke of Asiatic immigration. While 
the attention of mankind is more immedi- 
ately attracted to the European situation, 
and its bearing on our immigration and other 
social and political problems, the far-seeing 
statesman will recognize that the most im- 
portant issue presented to us is our relation 
with Asiatic peoples and their attitude 
toward us. One thousand million Chinese 
Mongols, Japanese, and Hindus are awaken- 
ing to higher intellectual, educational, polit- 
ical, and feligious life. They are not simply 
learning from us, they are cherishing and 
developing their own traditions and insti- 
tutions. They aspire to be the equals of 
Western nations and to become world powers. 
Following our bad example they are learning 
to lay emphasis on their military armaments. 
Japan, proud of her newly created army and 
navy, seeks to enter the present war. Other 
Oriental nations are preparing to rise, like 
Japan, into political and military power. It 
will not be long before they demand recog- 
nition and a part in the concert of nations, 
economically and politically. It is of vast 
importance to us and to them in what spirit 
they enter that concert. If it is with rankling 
memories of our injustice and contemptuous 
treatment, or fear and distrust of our mo- 
tives and aims, America may expect to find 
the peoples of Asia in arms against her. Our 
commerce with Asia will be imperilled, our 
friendly relations destroyed, and another 
generation may suffer from a world-struggle 


like to that which now convulses Europe. 
The instant demand is for justice and courtesy ~ 


toward Asiatic nations on the part of Ameri- 
cans. ‘The speaker, who resided seventeen 


years in California, shares the desire of the - 


people of that State to limit the influx of 


Asiatic laborers, but declared that the inter- — 
ests of the whole people of the United States _ 


were superior to those of any single c 
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monwealth. He advocated the so-called 
Gulick plan, similar to that of Senator Dil- 
lingham, by which, without discriminating 
against any particular nation, a restriction 
of immigration by means of a percentage 
ratio of admission into this country would be 
assured. 
, (To be continued.) 


Rocky Mountain Letter. 


It is a fairly baffling task to give the general 
reader an idea of the peculiar problem which 
confronts the Unitarian workers in a region 
such as the Rocky Mountain Region. Here 
is an area over six times that of New Eng- 
land with ten churches, five of which are in 
Colorado, three in Montana, one in Utah, and 
one in Idaho. When a conference is called 
it is only with the hope that one or two minis- 
ters from afar may perchance drop in and 
that some one church may have an occasion 
for special meetings. Sometimes in Colo- 
rado we achieve quite enthusiastic meetings, 
but this doesn’t help Montana or Utah 
perceptibly. Salt Lake City hopes to hold 
a conference in September and also hopes 
to catch Unitarian pilgrims on their way 
from the far East and the far West and 
incidentally some from nearer their city,—but 
near, in our section, may mean all the way 
from seventy-five to a thousand miles. Our 
ministers are brave, loyal men and for the 
most part are doing remarkably fine work, 
but from the attitude of mind of a layman 
it seems as though they would appreciate 
' co-operation from some of our flourishing 
Eastern or Pacific Coast centres, not to 
mention Chicago. Other denominations 
carry on a very helpful sort of exchange, and 
during the Lenten season men from Boston, 
New York, and Kansas City have been aug- 
menting here the efforts of home talent. 

In spite of any handicap, however, we have 
splendid reports from Montana. ‘The spirit 
of the minister and his congregation at Butte 
is worthy of an Homeric poem. I doubt if 
there is more courage under such trying odds 
anywhere else in our fellowship. Here is the 
largest mining camp in the world, the metrop- 
olis of the third largest State in the Union, 
with a population of 65,000, half of whom 
are Catholics, many Jews, and many con- 
nected with foreign-speaking churches. Our 
own church in this city is a child really 
of the Unitarian Association, but that the 
child would have entirely perished with- 
out the care of the women of The Alliance 
and Mr. Brockway goes without saying. In 
the face of war depression, loss of funds, the 
fierce problem of the unemployed, unex- 
pected expenses, these splendid Christian 
workers keep their lamp well trimmed and 
brightly burning. Here is a haven where 
medizval theology and modern materialism 
may not enter in, but in their stead the fine 
uplifting sanity and truth of our message is 
made vital to the faithful. 

Great Falls is having a splendid year, and 
both from Alliance workers and from the min- 
ister (Rev. Manfred Lilliefors) come messages 
of the very exceptional work accomplished. 
When through correspondence one gets a sug- 
gestion of joyous service the feeling naturally 
is’ strong that here is a church fulfilling its 


mission of < ghar a credit to our faith, 


é planning, and we can feel a de- 
yi pride in Great Falls. 
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Rev. Henry H. Schumacher .writes so 
encouragingly from Helena, that no part of 
his letter can be spared: ‘The First Uni- 
tarian Society has been recovering with prom- 
ise during the last year and a half, after there 
had been no church services for more than a 
year. Mr. Powell (now of All Souls’ Church, 
Braintree, Mass.) was much loved by his 
Helena congregation; its members found it 
difficult to decide upon a successor; and 
the church doors remained closed too long. 
A small group of ladies were faithful to The 
Alliance and held monthly meetings; the 
Sunday-school was kept together by the 
efforts of loyal teachers, though a few boys 
were attracted by the large classes and 
summer camps of neighboring denominations, 
and left the school. The building was used 
Sunday mornings by the Christian Scien- 
tists, as is still the case in the evenings. 
Some Unitarians, while their own church was 
without services, joined with the congrega- 
tion worshipping within the familiar walls 
and finally decided to throw in their lot with 
them. Others too easily acquired in a year 
the habit of non-churchgoing. When, there- 
fore, the Unitarian Society began its regular 
services again on the first Sunday of Novem- 
ber, 1913, there were losses to be made good, 
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and enthusiasm to be rekindled. As yet 
there is no Young People’s Society, no Men’s 
Club, but that something has been done 
toward revivification ‘this ensewing his- 
torie,’ as Governor Bradford wrote of the 
Plymouth church, ‘will declare.’ 

“There is rejoicing at this moment in the 
fact that the last payment on the building 
has been made to the American Unitarian 
Association, and in the midst of this satisfac- 
tion comes the realization that, as is so often 
the case, too much thanks cannot be given 
to The Alliance. Individuals helped with 
generous contributions to the building fund, 
but whenever the trustees were short at 
payment-day, they turned to The Alliance 
and never in vain. ‘This allied organization 
of the church has worked and grown ex- 
ceedingly in the last eighteen months. At 
the time when church services were resumed, 
from six to ten ladies attended the monthly 
meetings, but at the last regular gathering 
forty-one were present, all being members, 
seventeen newly joined within the year. 
The president, Mrs. Dean, although she 
possesses six great-grandchildren, is so 
young in spirit, so filled with energy, that 
last Christmas the Sunday-school made her a 
life member of the Young People’s Relig- 
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ious Union, which we trust is prophetic of 
the time when there will be a Union here. 

“A second allied organization kept alive 
and moving while the church itself was 
comatose. Upon the Sunday-school roll 
there are the names of thirty-five scholars 
and five teachers, and they are loyal. The 
average attendance is thirty of the former 
and all the latter. At the Christmas service 
of the school the children gave the fifteenth- 
century miracle-play ‘The Nativity,’ and 
the young people sang some of the medizval 
carols. About a dozen guests from the 
Montana Children’s Home were present, the 
school having made special plans for their en- 
tertainment. The church was filled with an 
interested audience, but more important than 
all else in the mind of the minister-superin- 
tendent, who has been known to speak 
slightingly of those sacred institutions, the 
bean-supper and the Sunday-school picnic, 
are the words which a chance visitor spoke, 
and which if they be true are the sure test 
of the value of a Sunday-school: ‘I could 
feel the spirit of reverence throughout the 
service.’ 

“The same has likewise been said of the 
church worship. Weare nota large company: 
we don’t feel shocked at only forty, although 
for the last two months congregations have 
been reaching sixty and seventy and more; 
but our people come to church because they 
find that a service of worship such as we 
have in our liberal church is an indispensable 
factor in their lives. Of course we have 
series of sermons occasionally on ‘Why I am 
a Unitarian,’ ‘The Bible from a Modern 
Point of View,’ and others, that emphasize 
controversy, but that is not our main point. 
We are more interested in knowing what the 
community thinks of the men and women 
who attend Unitarian services and have 
their thoughts and deeds shaped thereby. 
Sometimes we are so presumptuous as to 
reflect upon the leaven in the loaf. The 
population of Helena changes continually. 
We have at least two congregations scattered 
among the Unitarian churches of the Pacific 
Coast. For a small church to*keep vigor- 
ous under such circumstances—Helena is not 
one of the ‘booming Western towns,’ but 
grows very slowly—requires a vitality that 
from an outside view is not readily recognized. 
Among the fifty men and women in the pews 
Sunday morning there are some who abound 
in faith and works. These bear true wit- 
ness to the efficiency of our church.”’ 

Salt Lake City has had a good year and 
Rev. John Malick is attracting back to the 
fold many of the people who belong in it, as 
well as adding new members. The Salt Lake 
City papers have given considerable space to 
his very fine sermons, and this undoubtedly 
helps the cause in more ways than just by an 
increase in church attendance. The Alliance 
women in Salt Lake City have been a very 
great factor in the church; in fact, I doubt if 
it is an exaggeration to say that in one-half 
of the churches in our section it is The Alli- 
ance that has stood the endurance test 
when the church body has seemed to give 
up entirely. The Salt Lake City women this 
year have had a very successful Emerson 
class and have given the usual quota of 
socials, dinners, sales, etc. 

There are three items of especial interest in 
Colorado churches for this spring period. 
Unity Church, Denver, is having a very 
active membership campaign, inaugurated 
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by Mr. L, J. Stark, the new church secretary, 
and results of this will be noted in a future 
letter. Pueblo, after several years of inac- 
tivity, has decided to open the church again, 
and Rev. Thomas Robjent is to give a 
series of sermons in April. This means very 
hard work for Mr. Robjent, but a very aus- 
picious event for the Pueblo people. The 
Colorado Springs church is enjoying con- 
tinued prosperity, and a series of sermons on 
evolution are attracting large and thoughtful 
audiences. 

During March and April there will be one 
or two exchanges in pulpits. Dr. Utter and 
Mr. Robjent exchange on April 11. Mr. 
Schumacher and Mr. Lilliefors hope to 
manage an exchange, and Colorado Springs 
has enjoyed hearing Rev. Herbert S. Bige- 
low, formerly pastor of a Congregational 
church, Cincinnati, Ohio. M. W. K. 


Chicago Letter. 


The annual meetings of the various Al- 
liances are being held this month and next. 

At the Third Church one of the unique 
plans for raising funds is the ‘‘ Penny-a-day”’ 
plan that Miss Bancroft wished to be re- 
ported for the Manual, and I will tell about it 
for the readers of the Register, even though 
it may be a twice-told tale. This Alliance is 
very small in comparison with some Eastern 
branches, and we have to work hard for our 
various interests. In 1908 Mrs. F. M. Gale 
consulted a few friends who cordially ap- 
proved and all agreed, in addition to what 
they were already pledged for, to give a 
penny for every day in the year. Mrs. Gale 
has been treasurer for all these years and has 
received payments in small amounts, often 
one dollar or less at one time, sometimes all 
at once. She deposits it in a bank as re- 
ceived and often adds a few dollars in interest. 

At first we used the money for some urgent 
call from the church treasury, but for about 
five years we have paid $100 to the Associa- 
tion to decrease the indebtedness to the 
Building and Loan Fund. The total 
amount raised Jan. 1, 1915, is $715.70, with 
never more than thirty-two subscribers. 

The annual church meeting at Hinsdale 
was held April 7. Rev. F. V. Hawley and 
Rev. Ernest C. Smith were guests of the 
occasion. The banquet was generous as 
usual, and the reports most encouraging. 
Under the influence of the new pastor, Rev. 
Newton B. Knapp, and his wife, the congrega- 
tions are growing and many of the absent 
families returning. They have a junior 
Alliance that is very active and is preparing 
to give a play soon. The pupils of the 
Sunday-school are also working on a play. 
The minister’s topics for April include ‘‘ The 
Religion of Dr. Charles R. Henderson,” 
of world-wide reputation, who has just 
passed away; ‘‘ Unitarianism, a Survey anda 
Forecast”’; and ‘‘The Gospel of the Spring- 
time.’’ The programme of the Easter ser- 
vice has on the front page this quotation: 
“Now Jesus, with incomparable spiritual 
energy, set love into the centre of religion. 
He drove home the duty of leve with words 
so mighty that our race can never forget 
them. He embodied the principle of love 
in the undying charm and youthful thought 
of his own life in such a way.as’to exert an 
assimilating compulsion..over .more lives 
than we can number.”?) @ +2 2... 
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One of the most interesting and, we think, 
valuable reforms the women of Chicago have 
been instrumental in establishing is the 
‘Psychopathic Laboratory with Dr. Hickson 
as chief official. This grew out of the work 
of the juvenile court, also the work of the 
women. As the proceedings in this court 
were watched it became evident that many 
of the young boys and girls who came before 
the judges were not mentally responsible,— 
to use a Scottish phrase ‘‘were not all there,” 
—and should be considered patients rather 
than criminals. The women on the juvenile 
court committee applied to the officials at 
the House of Correction for rooms for in- 
vestigation, to the county officials for funds 
for salaries, and to Dr. Hickson to take 
charge of the investigations and find some- 
one to superintend the patients and continue 
the investigation and tests on lines laid 
down by the examiners. 

The argument used to convince the 
county officials that this matter should be 
included in the budget was that by prevent- 
ing crime money would be saved as well 
as the character of the youths, really children 
in mental development. I wish I had space 
to describe the tests applied. The result 
has been far more favorable than they 
anticipated. By mental and physical exer- 
cises the weak brains have in some cases 
been stimulated and conditions improved, 
though in most of the patients the treatment 
was not begun early enough in life to effect 
acure. This is a long step in the right direc- 
tion and will be followed by many more. 
In 1862 the Lord Chancellor of the English 
House of Lords said, ‘‘The introduction 
of medical opinion and medical theories 
into this subject has proceeded upon the 
vicious principle of considering insanity a 
disease.”’ Another fifty years will carry us 
still further on this more humanitarian road. 

The women voters of Chicago are very 
jubilant over the election. While those on 
the losing side doubtless differ in their 
estimates of the results from those of the 
successful party, all agree that they have 
shown that women want the ballot and 
that when they have it they use it. May I 
be pardoned for saying that the majority 
can be counted on the side of civic better- 
ment? One editorial credits the women 
with defeating one most undesirable alder- 
manic candidate, and says if they did nothing 
else that defeat is sufficient reason for 
endorsing woman suffrage. F. Le B. 


Services in King’s Chapel. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel were 
ended for the season at Easter. They were 
begun Nov. 2, 1914, the number of services 
during this period being 131. The total 
attendance was 10,074, and the average was 
77. This was a gain of r21 in the total 
and of 5 in average attendance over last 
season. The apparent discrepancy between 
the gain in total and average is due to the 
fact that Easter was later last year than this, 
the attendance of 9,953 being distributed 
among 138 services. Had the services 
been held for as long a period this season 
as last, the gain in total attendance would 
have been about 700, The gain in 1914 
over 1913, when services were first held — 
every day, was 1,160. Animportant feature 
this year has been an increased co-operation a 
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on the part of men in other denominations. 
In January a committee of ministers of four 
denominations was organized to make these 
services better known among the various 
churches in and around Boston. Speakers 
have been drawn from the denominations as 
follows: Congregational, 16; Baptist, 11; 
Episcopal, 4; Jewish, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 1; Unitarian, 45; Universalist, 
6. There were three laymen among the 
speakers. As in previous years, the Saturday 
noon services were musical, consisting of 
organ selections by Mr. Malcolm Lang, organ- 
ist of the Chapel, assisted usually by an in- 
strumental or vocal soloist. Brief prayers 
have been read at these services. ‘Twenty- 
four of the 131 services have been of this 
character. 


The Trip to California. 


Registration for the pilgrimage to Cali- 
fornia is now nearly two hundred, and the 
party from Winnipeg on, at least, will 
probably have to run in two sections. 
Preparations for meetings and the reception 
of the party are going on, not only in San 
Francisco, but along the route. Applica- 
tions for reservations or information may 
be made to Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, or to the Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


A Suggestion. 


Will it not be an excellent idea for all 
members of The Alliance Branches in the 
towns to be visited by the Unitarians on 
their way to the Conference in San Francisco 
to get, if possible, The Alliance pin? It will 
be found most helpful as an aid to hospitality. 
Full particulars concerning prices, etc., may 
be obtained by writing to The Alliance, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

IDA SLADE, 
Chairman Badge Committee. 


The Tuckerman School. 


With the beginning of the short term on 
April 6, there come the usual arrangements 
for finishing courses, completing programmes, 
and for final examinations. There is also 
the need for the forward look in this school 
and in Sunday-schools. Now is a very good 
time to anticipate the autumn arrangements 
regarding teachers, superintendent, or parish 
workers and to decide upon plans for the 
year’s instruction. 

Additional help in Sunday-school or 
parish is not acquired suddenly, for its need 
is only vaguely felt and help is engaged after 
a year or a series of years have passed in 
contemplating what may best be done to 
improve conditions. 

Sometimes a crisis in Sunday-school af- 
fairs brings about a decision. Or increased 
demands on the minister from increasing 
duties in the church or in the community 
reveal the need of help in fulfilling the many 
tasks. Or a larger vision of the helpfulness 
of the church to the people may show the 
need of assistance. More urgent than any 
of these is the need of more work with young 
people that they may know and feel the 
meaning of Unitarian teaching. When such 
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is sought or plans made that shall remedy 
the situation. 

Correspondence with those who are mak- 
ing autumn plans is in hand and more is 
solicited. Personal interviews are much 
easier to arrange in term time than in vaca- 
tion, and it is to the advantage of all that the 
work and the worker be early placed in 
contact. 

Miss Grace S. Harper, formerly of the 
Bureau for the MHandicapped connected 
with King’s Chapel, will be the speaker on 
Thursday morning, April 15, instead of 
Miss Ida M. Cannon as announced. 

Not talks about teaching, but really 
teaching the lesson, is the order of the six 
succeeding Saturday mornings. At eleven, 
on April 17, the teacher is Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, who will give a lesson on “‘A parable 
teaching prayer.’’ 


A. Missionary Visit to Jamaica. 


It is gratifying to be able to report prog- 
ress in the work here. There is now no 
doubt that a strong Unitarian church will 
in the not distant future be one of the 
religious institutions of this city. In this 
as in all progressive movements the start 
is the difficulty, and so it is not in self- 
disparagement, but in acknowledgment of 
a fact, that I state that the cause would 
greatly be helped by a visit for two or 
three weeks of one or two enthusiastic 
Unitarian missionaries. To this end I 
ask if it is not possible for one or two or 
three of the ministers who intend to make 
the San Francisco tour to arrange to pay 
Kingston a visit and to help me for even 
a week. ‘This is an earnest request made 
after careful thought. I ask for it the 
sympathetic consideration of my ministerial 
brethren who I am sure will appreciate 
the difficulties of my isolated position, as 
well as realize that in many cases it zs the 
voice of a stranger that the sheep will more 
gladly hear. 


E. ETHELRED BROWN. 
6914 Church Street, 
Kincston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


The Alfiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held April 9, 1915, the president 
in the chair. Twenty-four members were 
present. 

Miss Bancroft brought a glowing account 
of her recent trip that reached Duluth as 
one terminal, Louisville as the other. 
Representatives of thirty-eight branches had 
opportunity to meet and hear their national 
president. In addition to Alliance meetings, 
luncheons and evening gatherings were 
arranged at which men were welcome guests. 
From Illinois comes the word: ‘‘Miss Ban- 
croft’s visit will be productive of great good 
to both East and West. The personal 
touch helps so much.” 

At this time of year it is a satisfaction 
to note the completion of one appeal after 


Deaths. 


SIMMONS.—In Wollaston, Mass., April 6, Mrs. 
Walter E. Simmons, in her seventieth year. 


PENNINGTON.—In Wilson, N.C., Mrs. J. G. 
nington, age 53, mother of Rev. J. R. Pennington, 
Westford, Mass. 
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JAMES L. B. IVES. 


James L. B. Ives died March 30 at the home of his 
son, Rev. Henry G. Ives. He was a Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society of London and author of the Ives’ Strata 
and Historical Maps used by many schools. He took 
great interest in the Andover church and was a firm be- 
liever in woman suffrage. 


MISS PENINNAH JUDD. 


Early Saturday morning, March 27, Miss Peninnah Judd, 
one of the oldest and best known residents of Augusta, 
Me., entered into rest. She was born in Northampton, 
Mass., July 1, 1826, the daughter of Sylvester and Apphia 
Hall Judd, and the sister of Rev. Sylvester Judd, Jr., 
the noted preacher and author who was settled over the 
Unitarian church of Augusta Oct. 1, 1840, and remained 
its minister until his death Jan. 26, 1853. Miss Judd 
was educated in the schools of her native town and re- 
sided there until 1890, when she came to Augusta to 
live with her sister, Mrs. Joseph H. Williams. Later 
she moved into Christ Church parsonage, which had been 
the home of her brother Sylvester. Here she lived in 
the sweet serenity of her advancing years until the final 
summons came. 

Miss Judd was a woman of keen intellect and always 
maintained a lively interest in public affairs. She had 
strong convictions and expressed them with strength 
and clearness. Firm in friendships, charitable in thought 
and word, generous in gift, she gained and maintained a 
wide circle of friends who will always carry with them 
the picture of her as she received them at her home, in 
features and bearing, in dignity and courtesy, truly a 
lady of the old school. She was the oldest member of 
the Unitarian church and was most loyal and devoted 
to its interests. She gave much to it and she gained much 
from it. i. € 1G. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms,. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses, 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Te and Cable Address, 
‘‘Undertaker, Boston.”’ 


av AMKONE Le House of Refinement 


INN 


EVERY MODERN 
REQUISITE 


Erected at a cost of $300,000 


OPENS MAY 28th Altitude 1200 feet 
Daily Rates, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 


Special Rates for June, $15.00 and upward 
Send for Booklet F 


K. F. MAC KINNON, Mgr. 
TEMPLETON : . . : 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New Engisad village with a a Re who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam andelectric cars. Address “‘S. A.”, office 
Christian Register. 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful ‘surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. #Sara‘E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue toro M. 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


MASS. 


WANTED: Situation as housekeeper or companion 
G. Pen- 


by lady of excellent disposition and capacity. For 
particulars address Rev. C. W. Casson, 16 Primrose Street, 
Roslindale, or phone Bellevue 519 M. 
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another as the branches make their ap- 
propriations for denominational -work. 
Bellingham, Highland Springs, and Mt. 
Pleasant have received the help for which 
they asked, while other places are fast 
nearing that point. For war relief, the 
sum of $510.25 has been contributed. Of 
this $26.75 has been forwarded to the Red 
Cross Fund; $353 to the British League, 
$183 of which is to be used for the Belgians; 
$59 to Mme. Loyson for her hospital work in 
Paris; and $71.50 to Miss Van Eck of 
Holland, for Fraulein Barth in Germany. 
The money is distributed as the donors and 
the International Committee direct. Mme. 
Loyson writes that her house has been full 
since the day she opened her convalescent 
hospital, January 8. The men need moral 
help as much as physical. They were mostly 
inhabitants of the invaded departments and 
have had no news at all of their families. 
“Yet they leave me to go back to the front 
(except when they are maimed for life, alas!) 
with a simple dignified courage, some even 
gayly, that fills me with admiration.” 

The Post-office Mission report told of 
efforts already begun to secure the at- 
tendance of correspondents at the places 
where special meetings are to be held in 
connection with the California trip. From 
Philadelphia came the word that it has proved 
to be a most interesting winter there for 
Post-office Mission work, a large demand 
for Unitarian literature being the direct 
outcome of the ‘“‘revival’’ carried on for 
eleven weeks in that city. 

The Southern Circuit Committee has 
prepared an attractive leaflet with map 
and cuts descriptive of the religious, edu- 
cational, and social work in North Carolina. 
Copies may be obtained free on application 
to Alliance headquarters. The committee’s 
report says regarding certain changes in the 
various neighborhoods of the Southern Cir- 
cuit, “If cleanliness is next to godliness, 
the clean-up movement is surely a healthy 
sign of moral as well as physical better- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Peterson will attend the dedication 
of the Mt. Pleasant Church and the ses- 
sions of the Southern Conference at Louisville, 
visiting Alliance branches en route. 

Mrs. Gilson will be the representative of 
the Executive Board at the meetings of the 
Western Conference in Cincinnati in May. 

The history of The Alliance begun by 
Mrs. Fifield has been completed by her 
daughter and will be printed at once. The 
aims of the founders, their success in over- 
coming obstacles and meeting perplexing 
difficulties, their final achievement, consti- 
tute a story of thrilling interest. Selections 
from this history will be read at the public 
meeting of The Alliance in Anniversary Week, 
May 24, at 2.30 P.M., in the South Congrega- 
tional Church. ‘The subject of the afternoon 
will be, ‘The Aim of Woman’s Work for 
the Church—the Conservation of the Relig- 
ious Spirit.” An address will be given by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes on ‘‘ Worship,” 
and one by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
on ‘‘Service.”’ 

The president and the two secretaries will 
be the delegates of The Alliance to the annual 
business meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Mrs. Edward I. Houghton of Norwell, 
Mass., has been elected director to succeed 
Miss Susan A. Smith of Kingston. 
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The new Alliance book-plate is ready for 
distribution. This is a simple book-plate 
that may-~-be inserted in books given by 
Alliance branches, committees, or individual 
members. Application should be made to 
Alliance headquarters. 

Reports were received from Western 
branches. These showed not only that they 
are “trying to do old things with a new 
grace,’’ as one secretary put it, but that 
new achievements are to be recorded in the 
service of church, Sunday-school, parish, and 
community. 

The next meeting will be held May 21. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The following letter has been received from 
the president of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion of London, who kindly undertook the 
responsibility of distributing the money 
raised by our Unitarian Sunday Schools for 
the relief of the destitute children of Europe: 


Dear Mr. Lawrance,—I ought perhaps to 
have written to you before on the subject 
of the monies collected and remitted by your 
American Sunday schools for the benefit 
of Belgian refugee children. Rev. W. C. 
Bowie, to whom the remittance was made, 
will have informed you that the money was 
intrusted to me and a small committee. The 
committee met and various plans and ap- 
plications were brought forward and consid- 
ered. It will interest you to know what steps 
have been taken so far. 

1. In conformity with your request, the 
sum of £20 was remitted to Mrs. Wertheim- 
Bicker, in Amsterdam, as from the American 
Sunday Schools,—from children to children. 
This money has been very gratefully acknowl- 
edged and the lady writes that she will send 
a full report as to how the money is spent. 

2. The sum of £20 is promised to Miss E. 
Knappert, of Leiden, head of a municipal 
school, a lady I know personally. She pro- 
poses taking 100 children, in groups, to a 
seaside place they have, for stays of a few 
days each. She has been organizing and 
distributing help among the Belgian refugees 
for several months and nowhere could we 
find a more intelligent helper. 

3. The sum of £10 has been forwarded to 
the Belgian Refugee Children’s Home at 
Aldeburgh. ‘There are 50 children whose 
parents are very poor. ‘The lady in charge 
writes: “I came back from Holland ten 
days ago bringing 23 children, whose parents 
begged me to take their children to england" 
for safety. May I spend the money on boots? 
I feel sure that the Americans will like to 
think that their little Belgian friends are 
going backward and forward to school with 
dry feet, owing to their generosity.” 

4. The sum of £5 to a depot in Derby for 
receiving and distributing clothes to Belgian 
children known to the teachers of a Secondary 
School. 

5. Financial assistance is promised toward 
furnishing a home in England for a Belgian 
Girls’ Orphanage. Upward of 60 children 
with three lady directresses left Malines, 
when it was bombarded, on foot, and 
wandered across to Holland, then to the 
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I think you will see from the foregoing 
that we are doing our best to carry out the 
object of the American Sunday scholars in 
collecting and sending us the generous gift 
ef money. Shortly I hope to send you a 
report dealing with the completion of our 
task, a task I may add that we have very 
gladly undertaken. 

. IoN PRITCHARD, 
President. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The regular spring meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation will be held with the 
“Unity Guild’? of Concord, Mass., on Sat- 
urday, May 15, 1915, at four o’clock. 

This will be the annual meeting for the 
election of officers and directors for the fol- 
lowing year. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution will be voted on, changing the article 
on membership, notice having been given at 
the last meeting, Oct. 25, 1914. 

As the form of this meeting will be some- 
what different from the usual, all are re- 
quested to bring a box lunch to be eaten out 
of doors in the woods near by. If stormy, 
it will be eaten in the parish house. 

ALDEN VINAL KEENE, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, April 21, 1915. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Practical Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus.” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


The last At Home of the season 1914-15 
of the New York League of Unitarian Women 
will be held on Monday, April 26, at Head- 
quarters, No. 104 East 2oth Street, from three 
to five o’clock. During the afternoon the pro- 
gramme committee will speak of their plans 
for the coming season. 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
with the First Unitarian Society of Revere, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett, minister, Wednesday, 
May 5, 1915. In the morning James O. 
Fagan of Waverley will speak on ‘‘Educa- 
tion.”” The afternoon subject is ‘‘Our De- 


POINT are 


Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 


tute Mothers and Infants — 
Work Neh ee 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


to render a mother (married or unmarried) self 
supporting and able to reain ber infant in her penonal 


vvorks miont an deattieion Pose ie friendship, ad- 
vice and carefi pan ve availed years 
to save tieiinee tl thousds of ffants and enabled tho 
sands of mothers to lead a self- 


seacoast, where they were able to obtain | With 


a passage to England. They are at present 
boarded temporarily in a large house with 
more than 100 other boarders. The place is 
unsuitable, and ladies are trying to find a 


home, which when found must be ony 


furnished. Your fund will then help. 


those requiring institutional care. 
Present, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
ee Mrs. ai gt GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 nwealth Boston, Mass. 
Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
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edameenit Work for Education,” with 
short addresses by Rev. Henry C. Mc- 
Dougall, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Mrs. George 
T. Rice, and Rev. Chester A. Drummond. 


Churches. 


SaLEmM, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester: This church, now in 
the one hundred and ninety-eighth year of 
its existence, is full of life manifested in all 
branches of its activity. A publicity com- 
mittee of two men, at first self-appointed 
and then endorsed by the trustees, early 
in the season aroused special interest in 
the enlargement of the Sunday morning 
audience, especially on the part of men. 
The result has been an increase of about 
40 per cent. over the average of the past 
six years. The proportion of men in the con- 
gregation has not’ been less than one-third 
on any Sunday for several months, and more 
than once has been one-half. Out of this 
new interest has followed increased activity 
in all departments of work. The Sunday- 
school has had a high average attendance, 
and with the addition of an excellent assist- 
ant. superintendent from the ranks of the 
young people there has been a good follow- 
ing of young teachers. The Alliance is 
also very active especially in relief work. 
A notable series of Friday afternoon ser- 
vices, six in number, during Lent, with an 
average attendance of one hundred and 
forty, has helped much to quicken religious 
interest. The following clergymen from 
out of town preached at these services: 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. E. D. Towle, 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
and Rev. Palfrey Perkins. On Good Friday 
the series was brought to a close by a ser- 
vice in which the local Unitarian ministers 
took part and Rev. E. D. Johnson preached, 
there being music by choir and chorus. 
The publicity committee hopes to increase 
interest in church attendance still fur- 
ther, and as the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the church approaches 
they propose for a slogan, ‘“‘Two hundred 
in seventeen hundred and seventeen.” 


WATERBURY, Conn.—AIl Souls’ Unita- 
rian Universalist Church: At the annual 
supper and entertainment held in the church 
parlors, February 22, a farewell reception 
was tendered to Rev. and Mrs. Ernest 
Linwood Staples. A substantial gift in 
the form of a sum of money was presented 
to them as a token of the love and high 
esteem in which they are held by the people 
of the parish. During the four years of 
his pastorate, Mr. Staples has done much 
toward the upbuilding of this society, 
which has been considerably increased in 
numbers and is now on a much ‘stronger 
financial basis than ever before. He has 
won the sincere love of his people, and the 
high ideals for which his ministry stood 
will leave a deep and lasting impression. 
Mr. Staples leaves to accept a larger charge 
at East Bridgewater, Mass., and his de- 
parture is attended with keen regret by 
the entire society. 


Personals. 


‘The first time, it is said, that a Unitas 
as officiated at the Connecticut 
Capitol was on Wednesday, March 31, when 


The Christian Register 


Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach offered prayer at 
the opening of the session of the House of 
Representatives. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


eed eg es: Sees $26,217.08 
1. Society in Charlestown, N.H........ 18.00 


1. Society in Eastport, MR CE, a 25.00 
1. Society in Winchendon, Mass........ 80.75 
2. Friends through the President, for 

Tuckerman School. Gace... . secre c 800.00 
2. Church of the Messiah, Boston, Mass. I.00 
2. Second Parish in Hingham, Mass... . 25.00 
3. Mr. and Mrs. Edw. C. Jordan, Port- 

OC Se a eee 10.00 
3. Society in Syracuse, N.Y............ 200.00 
5. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, 

IN .5 ROTI os res os 0s 50.00 
5. First Church, Boston, Mass......... 1,200.00 
5. Society in Dover, Mass.. 10.00 
5. Society in Belmont, Mass.. 305.00 
6. Society in Ridgewood, N. Js L. 12.10 
6. Society in Hackensack, N. re aes. ak 17.20 
6. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass.. 300.00 
6. Society in Lawrence, Maat s...s2, 5.59 
6. Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, 1 ich hppa 50.00 
6. Society in Rockland, PME as a sie, 5, 10.00 
6. Society in Lynchburg, Va.. 5.00 
7. Society in Waterville, Me 25.00 
7. Society in Bath, N. 2 ORR Ae Fale 5.00 


April 7. Ba Reeeious Society, Dorchester, $106 
© 2 Pe tas > oh a 19.60 
8. Free. Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
as nse eee 5.00 
8. Society i in Brooklyn, Conn........... 5.00 
8. Society in Elizabeth; N.J............ 10.00 
8. 2 Icelandic Church, Winnipeg, 
Wemeire dixte, aiicodere sh otertg is eb gp ae 25.25 
8. Society i in Wayland, Mass........... 43-16 
9. Society in Geneseo, Tei 54.00 
9. Society in Sudbury, Mass.. 10.00 
9. Society in Winnisquam, N. ia I.00 
to. Society in Hanford, Cal............. 6.50 
to. Society in Bangor, Me;..se acer: II2.40 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
: SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
April 8. Sunday School, Dundee, Scotland..... 7-31 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I., CHURCH 
: BUILDING. 
April’ 7, Canibendpercot eet fs.0ccccth ote ss 2.00 
$20,672.94 


Henry M. WILLiAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


William T. Sedgwick: ‘Alcoholic indul- 
gence stands almost, if not altogether, in the 
front rank of the enemies to be combated in 
the battle for health.”’ 


A Simplified Typewriter 
ee Junior 


SMMINQVLON 
a same 


As durable as the standard Remington. 


Weight less than half 


the standard model. 


For the traveler and for the home.. 

Authors, clergymen, physicians, students and 
others wanting a compact, small, reliable type- 
writer will welcome this machine as solving for 


them the typewriter problem. 
Price, with dust-proof cover . 


$50.00 


Ask for catalog 


Remington 


Typewriter 
Company 


(Incorporated) 


154 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


360 


Pleasantrics. 


“The doctor tells me,” said Mrs.Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘that I have pentecostal neuralgia.” 


Pessimist: ‘‘ The cost of living is terrible.” 
Optimist: ‘‘But it’s worth the price.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“That rich Mr. Smith is going to build 
a home that will cost $3,000,000.” ‘That 
looks as if the plumbing was included.” 


Mutt: ‘‘Can you tell me what ‘ich weiss 
nicht’ means, old fellow?” Nutt: “‘I don’t 
know.’” Mutt: “That’s too bad. I was 
in hopes you could help me.” 


One of our ministers has received informa- 
tion that every German soldier who goes to 
the war is inoculated six times against as 
many different diseases to which he is liable. 
This gives new point to his designation as a 
Germ-an. 


A woman who had some knowledge of 
baseball took a friend to a championship 
contest. “‘Isn’t that fine?’ said the first. 
‘‘We have a man on every base.” ‘Why, 
yes,” said the friend, ‘“‘and so have they.”— 
Everybody’s. 


Two men gave their orders to a waiter in 
a restaurant. One included eggs in his 
order. The other told the waiter to du- 
plicate the order, but eliminate the eggs. 
The waiter left, but presently returned and 
said, “‘Sir, the cook says he’s broke his 
‘liminator’; will you have them fried?” 


“My husband,” remarked a Philadelphia 
matron to a group of friends, ‘‘was a con- 
firmed smoker with a tobacco heart when I 
married him a year ago, but to-day he never 
touches the weed.’”’ ‘‘Good,”’ said one of the 
group. ‘To break off a lifetime habit re- 
quires a strong will.” ‘Well, that’s what 
I’ve got,” said the wife. 


“As a matter of fact,’ said the lawyer 
for the defendant, trying to be sarcastic, 
“you were scared half to death, and don’t 
know whether it was a motor-car or some- 
thing resembling a motor-car that hit you.” 
“Tt resembled one all right,” the plaintiff 
made answer. “I was forcibly struck by 
the resemblance.’’—Tit-Bits. 


A young man who last June received his 
diploma has been looking around succes- 
sively for a position, for employment, and 
for a job. Entering an office he asked to 
see the manager, and while waiting he said 
to the office boy, ““Do you suppose there 
is any opening here for a college graduate?” 
“Well, dere will be,” was the reply, ‘‘if 
de boss don’t raise me salary to t’ree dollars 
a week by termorrer night.” 


The teacher, wishing to impress on her 
pupils’ minds the vast population of China, 
said, ‘‘Think, children, two Chinamen die 
every time you draw a breath!” A minute 
later her attention was attracted to little 
Jimmie James, who stood puffing vigorously, 
with face reddened and cheeks distended. 
“What is the matter, Jimmy?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘What are you doing?” ‘Nothin’, 
Miss Mary; just killin’ Chinamen.”—The 
Woman’s Journal. 


Rey. Julian R. Pennington tells the fol- 
lowing story: A clergyman was discussing 
with an illiterate member of his flock, in an 
orthodox church of Georgia, religious topics 
of various interest. The member said that 
even the best were none too good in this vale 
of sin and tribulation. ‘‘You believe, then,” 
interposed the preacher, “in the doctrine 
of Total Depravity?” ‘‘Yes, I do,” re- 
sponded the member, ‘‘that is,—er—er— 
where it’s lived up to.” 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 


whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
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The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
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atSsees system 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
_ Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 
Opens with foot. Hands never 
touch. 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


- 
THE STEPHENSON 


Underground Garbage 
and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
abs waste in house or GARAGE. 
| Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
| polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
| Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
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Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 
““Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


rvices of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
ion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 


States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book Sang 555 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— ‘ab 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed.... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. 
272 Congress Street, 


ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
_ MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Excéptional health conditions. Careful supervision - 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 

Low charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-eschools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student 
is shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good ks, drama and 
art. D[nglish, modern jangupgee, college entrance certificate, art and music. SCHOOL 
OF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house conduct house- @& 
ae ba trained teachers. Full household arts course. Twenty-sixth year. Address the — 
rincipals, fie at 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


